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PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 24, 1892. 


ANTED.— A POSITION AS MANAGING 


farmer. Best reference given ; convenient to school de- 
Address K., Newtown. Pa. 


ANTED.—A CAPABLE, RELIABLE WO- 


man for general housework, in a small family in the 
country. Address &. 1500 Race street, Philadelphia. 


sirable. 


‘A NTED.— POSITION AS MANAGING 
housekeeper, by lady of refinement; thoroughly compe- 


tent; best of reference. City preferred. Address, A. B. M., 320 
High street, Ww jest Chester, Pa. 


FoR RENT.—THE 80-AORE FA RM LA TE OF 
Algernon S Jenkins, deceased, at Gwynedd, Montgomery 
county, Pa. ; conveniently situated ; good land ; first-class build- 
ings; plenty of fruit; terms reasonable. Call on the premises, or 
address G. HERBERT JENKINS, 714 Walnut street, Philad’a. 


YITUATION WANTED BY YOUNG MAN, 
Single. Good plain cook ; general housework. Also good 


butter maker, milker, and driver. Strictly moral, temperate, 
and reliable. Best references. Address B. 26, this Office. 


7 ANTED.-- nil SIT UA TION AS COMPANION 
or + housekeeper. Address H., Box 20, Rancocas, N. J. 


ONTGOMERY COUN TY MILK. —CONSH O- 
hocken Dairies. Special attention given to serving families. 
Office, 608 N. 8th street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


iss M. P. SAUNDERS’ (SUCCEEDS MISS 


Sanford) School for girls from six to nineteen years of age, 
1808 Spruce street, Philadelphia. 


Millinery. LIZZIE J. LAMBERT, 


Successor to E. SHOEMAKER, 
533 Werth Eleventh Street, Philedelphia, (Private house). 


s & R. L. TYSON, ‘ 242 S. 11th St. 


Trimmings, Dress Linings, Muslins, Embroidery, and Knit- 
ting Silks, Zephyrs, Yarns, etc. Knit Goods, Wool Wadding,— 
best quality Materials for Friends’ caps. Caps made, plain 
woe and quilting done to order. 











Cheap Western Lands on Long Time, 


Improved or unimproved, in Kansas, Nebraska, or Colorado. 
Also descriptive circulars of the above States, and Utah, 
Montana, Idaho, and Washington, furnished free on application. 


EDWARD COALE, 
Eastern Resident Land Agent, W. P. R. R., 
_Holder, McLean County, Il. 


Friends’ Marriage Certificates 


Handsomely and correctly engrossed 
on the finest 


PARCHMENT, or on BOND PAPER, if preferred. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
8. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Race Sts., Philad’a, Pa. 
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THE BRITISH FRIEND 


New Series, 1892. 


Edited and Published by 
WILLIAM EDW. TURNER, Birkenhead, England 


A new series of this 
MONTHLY JOURNAL OF THE SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


commenced with the present year. 
promoters is to apply the 


LEADING PRINCIPLES OF PRIMITIVE 
QUAKERISM 
to the circumstances of the present day. 


The endeavor of the 


The Editor invites the attention of American Friends | 


to the Religious and Literary articles of this Journal. 


Terms of subscription, six shillings per annum. 
Post free, prepaid. 


*,* Subscriptions for the BRITISH FRIEND will be received at 
the office of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, 921 Arch street, 
Philadelphia. Price per annum (allowing for cost of postal 
money order, exchange, postage, etc.) $1.60. 


AQU ILA J. LINVILL, 


1244 N. Ninth Street. 
Best Quality COAL at reasonable prices. 


LTERATIONS being completed we are now oc- 
cupying our new quarters, 


1013 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 
one square above old stand. We respectfully invite our patrons 
to visit us, and will continue to serve the interests of our cus- 
tomers as heretofore, by producing a thoroughly comfortable, 
Stylish, and Durable Hand-sewed Shoe. Our Anatomical Cork 
Shoe is a specialty that deserves attention. 


Samuel Dutcher, 1013 Spring Garden St. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


ll gift box 
“Is Peace on Earth,’’ pAcma g'%, book » 


is for sale at Friends’ Book Store. Paice, 25 cents each. 


Des Moines Loan & Trust Co. 


All business of this company, in Philadelphia and vicinity, 
including reinvestments and the sale of lowa Six Per Cent 
Guaranteed Loans, is now being looked after by 


ISAAC FORSYTHE, Agent, 
282 Bullitt Building. 
Philadelphia Office Texas Loan Agency, 


| Recollections of Charles Kirk. 


Late of Warminster, Bucks County, Pa. 


72 pages; printed on good paper and neatly bound in 
| cloth. With steel engraved portrait frontispiece. 





Price 50 cents; by mail, 55 cents. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 





FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, as PENNA 


Scientific oni 
Agency for 


TR 
DESIGN. PATEN 
COPYRICHTS, etc. 


For fatormation and free Handbook write to 
MUNN 361 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Oldest Coes t securing patents in America. 
Every patent taken out by us is brought before 
the public by a notice given free of charge in * 


Srientific American 


world. 8 circulation of any scientific paper in the 

world ee: illustrated. =e invelligent 

man should thout it. Week! when o® 

font: ; $1.50 six months. Address M & CO. 
TBLISE ERS, 361 Broadway, New York. 








THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTEA- 
TOR GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; Vice-Presiden 
of Insurance 


_ Tras Officer, J . BARTON TOWNSEND 


INCORPORATED 1812. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY 


For Insurances on Lives and Granting Annuities. 
NO. 517 CHESTNUT STREET. 


LINDLEY SMYTH, President. WM. P HENRY, Sec. and Treas. 
HENRY N. PAUL, Vice-Pres't. JOHN J. R. CRAVEN, Ase’t Sec. 
ca MASON, Officer. WM. i —_—e Ass't Treas. 
L_C. CLEEMANN, Assistant Trust O 


t, T. WISTAR BROWN ; Vice-Fresident and Apeey, 484 f ASA 
Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK ;  - Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULK 


8. WING; Manager 
Assistant 
Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP’ 


aye $2,000 000. SURPLUS, $2,000 000 


rtered to act as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS- 
TE “GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, 
AGENT, eic.; and for the faithful performance of all such du- 
ties ali its Capital and Surplus are liable. 

All trust investments are kept separate and apart from the as- 
sets of the company. Income collected and remitted. Interest 
allowed on money deposits. Safes in its burglar-proof vaults 
for rent. 

The eee ng of its Vaults for the preservation of WILLS of- 


a d and MA cilver Plate, ae, Mortgages, etc., received for 
safe- “keeping under guarantee 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DEsIRABLE Forms of LirE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual 


Net Coser. 
AND A HALF MILLIONS. 


It is PURELY MUTUAL; has Assets of NINETEEN MILLIONSa nd a SuRPLUs of over Two 
ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 
Pres. EDW.M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres, HORATIO S. STEPHENS. 


Sec. HENRY C. BROWN, 
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No Sane 
Woman 


would pay 12 cents a pound for Pow- | 
dered Soap when she could buy itin | 
bars for 6 cents, though every woman 
knows that Powdered soap is handier 

SLOTCOST nd better than soap in bars or cakes. 

O CENTS. But when a woman can buy Powdered 
soap for the SAME PRICE asbarsoap,_ | 
of course she takes the Powdered soap 

\gneen Gasser, for it does % her work and the other 

Onty 25 Cents. % is no work at all. 


Gold Dust ‘si3% 

O USU PpowDER 

IS POWDERED SOAP AT BAR SOAP PRICES. It is sold by every 
enterprising grocer in wholesale packages (4 lbs.) for 25 CENTS. 


N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO, 
PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE,, PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE, 


For Dry Goods | Clement A. Woodnutt, 


a 
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—THE BEST PLACE 18— UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. 


MARKET CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


EIGHTH STREETS. — | 
FILBERT 235 WM. HEACOCK, 2#@5- 
One of the largest buildings in the city, and U N D nT A KE R, 


the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- No. 1516 Brown Street, 


a 
my to PHILADELPHIA. 


~~ —— aes ee - 


— IY GOD. —— | See ae 
— BENJAMIN GREEN, 
The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- | 


mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, CAR PETS 

“ons 33 North Second Street, 
House- Furnishing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made it aa cs 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be | standard Goods. ° Philadelphia. 
needed either for dress or house-furnshing purposes. | « seamen : ih an. an 
It is believed that unusual inducements are offered, DEVOTIONAL POEMS NO. 2. 
as the stock is among the largest to be found in the 7 — ie - 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to Price, single copies, 25 cents; per dozen copies, $2.40. 
be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- Friends’ Book Association, 
ties of goods. Fifteenth and Race Streets, Philadelphia, Penna. 








Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Opens Ninth month 18, 1892. Thirty minutes from Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia. Under the care of Friends. Full 
College courses for young men and young women leading to 
Classical, Engineering, Scientific, and Literary degrees. Health- 


tories, and libraries. For catalogue and particulars, address 
CHARLES De GARMO, President. 


SWARTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


Second Term oy First month 30, 1893. Pupils may enter | 
wil 


at any time, and be charged from time of entrance. 





() HAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE— 
A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 


ehase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much | 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent | 


corps of instructors. Prepares fer business or college Health- 
fally and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York City. For Catalogue and particulars, address 
SAMUEL C. COLLINS, A. M., Principal, 
Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 





ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL | 


For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 
At Jenkintown, Pa. 


care ; comfortable aud homelike; charges moderate. Send for 
circular. The next school year will begin on Ninth month 12, 
1892. LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal. 
Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Secretary, 
Ogontz, Pa. 


EWTOWN FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 


FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS, will re-open Ninth | 


month 5, 1892. For further particulars address MARY R. LEWIS, 
Principal, or LYDIA P. DUTTON, Clerk of Committee, Newtown 
Square, Delaware county, Pa 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG I-LAND. 
A boarding and day school for both sexes. Thorough courses 
preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a good busi- 
ness education. The schoo) will open Ninth month 18th, 1892. 





Terms for boarding scholars, §150 per school year. The school is 
under the care of Friends, and is pleasantly located on Long | 


Island, about 30 miles from New York. For catalogue and par 
ticulars, address 
FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Sec., 
Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 


OU will want to make somebody a 
present during the Holidays. 


Why not send SIXTY CENTS and 
receive a beautiful Japanese Basket 
full of INGRAM’S BLENDED TEA ? 
Sent free within 50 miles of Philadel- 
phia to railroad station where package 
stamp can be used. 


WILLIAM S. INGRAM, 


TEA DEALER, 
No. 31 North Second Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


| 


INVESTORS 


ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine shops, labora- | 
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Ample security and 8 per 
cent. interest, with privi- 
lege of withdrawing their 
money on short notice. 

Paid-in Capital, $950,000, 
Sinking Fund Mortgages 
our specialty. 


WHAT 
WE OFFER 


Over 3,000 investors and no dissatisfied ones. 


| THE HOME SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATION, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


For full particulars address 


H. F. NEWHALL, 


Manager Eastern Office. 


533 Drexel Building, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


HENRY | HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. 
C Durable Work. Reliable Workmen. 


ELLIS | so xe Si%reet. 112 W. 10th St 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 





| (CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND (SONTRACTORS. 


Ten miles from Philadelphia on the | 
North Penn and Bound Brook Railroads. Thorough work; good | 


| CAROLINE RAU, 





JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 
1125 Sheaff St. first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
' THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 


PLAIN MILLINERY. 


736 Spring Garden Street, Philad’a. 


8. R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N. 12th Street. 


— —MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS.—— 


9 


BEDDING, 


—FURNITURE,— 


CURTAINS, ETC. 
1027 MARKET STREET, PHILAD’A. 


KINDERGARTEN 


AND SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
EDUCATIONAL HOME AMUSEMENTS. 


Friends’ Book Association, 


15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 





The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, be 
found very satisfactory. A careful supervision is ex- 


| ercised, and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. 
| The paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, 


say, 15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the 


| character of its contents gives special weight to each 


advertisement. When our readers answer an adver- 
tiser, please mention that they do it upon seeing the 
advertisement in this paper. 
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Vol. XLIX. No. 52. 


THE MYSTIC’S CHRISTMAS. 


“ALt hail!” the bells of Christmas rang, 
“All hail!” the monks at Christmas sang, 
The merry monks who kept with cheer 

The gladdest day of all their year. 


But still apart, unmoved thereat, 

A pious elder brother sat 

Silent, in his accustomed place, 

With God’s sweet peace upon his face. 


“Why sitt’st thou thus?” his brethren cried. 
“Tt is the blessed Christmas-tide ; 

The Christmas lights are all aglow, 

The sacred lilies bud and blow. 


“Above our heads the joy-bells ring, 
Without the happy children sing, 
And all God’s creatures hail the morn 
On which the holy Christ was born ! 


“Rejoice with us; no more rebuke 
Our gladness with thy quiet look.” 
The gray monk answered: “ Keep, I pray, 
Even as ye list, the Lord's birthday. 


“Let heathen Yule fires flicker red 
Where thronged refectory feasts are spread ; 
With mystery-play and masque and mime 
And wait-songs speed the holy time! 


“The blindest faith may haply save; 
The Lord accepts the things we have; 
And reverence, howsoe’er it strays, 
May find at last the shining ways. 


“They needs must grope who cannot see ; 
The blade before the ear must be ; 
As ye are feeling I have felt, 
And where ye dwell I too have dwelt. 


“ But now, beyond the things of sense, 
Beyond occasions and events, 
I know, through God's exceeding grace, 
Release from form and time and place. 


“T listen, from no mortal tongue, 
To hear the song the angels sung; 
And wait within mysely to know 
The Christmas lilies bud and blow. 


“The outward symbols disappear 
From him whose inward sight it clear ; 
And small must be the choice of days 
To him who fills them all with praise! 


“Keep while you need it, brothers mine, 
With honest zeal your Christmas sign, 
But judge not him who every morn 
Feels in his heart the Lord Christ born! ” 


(1882) —John G. Whittier. 


PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 24, 1892. 


{ JOURNAL. 
Vol. XX. No. 1089, 


PEACE-MAKING: 

THERE are many things with which we are so familiar 
from our earliest recollection, that they lose in part 
their impressiveness or their significance. New 
every morning is the glory of the rising sun, but it 
is the midnight sun that the tourist travels far to see. 
Daily the miracle of our breath and life renews 
itself, and we accept with unmoved souls, perhaps, 
the precious blessings that follow in the train of 
breath and life—our daily bread, our daily work, our 
daily joys. 

There is a sweet sounding beatitude that is often 
recited in our hearing, and its words fall upon our 
ears with the soothing effect of a strain of music; 
and yet it may be that we do not think of its deep 
significance, “ Blessed are the peace-makers, for they 
shall be called the children of God.” 

It may be that the recital of these familiar words 
brings immediately to our minds the picture of ex- 
cited disputants with threatening gestures and angry 
blows, and blackened eyes, and venomous words, 
and bitter tones,—all the expressions of unreasoning, 
ungoverned anger, and all waiting the commanding 
voice, ** Peace, be still.” Blessed is the peace-maker 
who comes upon this scene and restores to self-con- 
trol these mad, unreasoning creatures who have let 
go their manly or womanly prerogative. 

But this is a rare, an occasionalgervice ; and I 
would direct our thought to that which seems to me 
a daily service renewed with our daily breath, claim- 
ing us all from the least unto the greatest, and open- 
ing to all the promise of this sweet beatitude. The 
occasional service is only the restoration of peace,— 
the steady, daily service is the making of peace. By 
an atmosphere of peace, I do not mean stagnation, 
not quiet indifference to what goes on about us, so 
that our own personal plans and pursuits are undis- 
turbed. An atmosphere of peace, in the home or in 
the school, is to the human soul that vital, stimulat- 
ing influence that the sunshine is to physical life. It 
is necessary to healthful growth. You have seen the 
pitiful attempts at bloom of the forlorn rose-bush 
growing in the crowded, obscure corner of the garden, 
catching only chance gleams of sunshine—how pale 
its roses were, how disappointing their form! Thus 
is it with the sorrowful souls born into discordant 
homes in which father and mother are not at one 
with each other. These homes miss the genial, fruc- 
tifying warmth of perfect peace; they miss the clear 
light of perfect peace. Not all the happiness of 
after years that may come of satisfied ambition, of 
successful enterprise, of faithful friendship even, can 








1Read at Swarthmore, Twelfth month 18, 1892, by the Dean, 
Elizabeth Powell Bond. 
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make good the irreparable loss of the soul that comes 
to maturity in the coldness and shadows of a dis- 
cordant atmosphere. But the thought that concerns 
us personally, is not so much the atmosphere to 
which we have come, as the atmosphere that we are 
helping to make. Hardly less palpable than the 
chambered cell of the nautilus, is the personality 
with which we envelop ourselves to become an ele- 
ment of strife, of discord, of war in the world, or to 
be a blessed maker of peace. What is required of us 
that we may be peace-makers? First of all, we have 
to be at peace with ourselves—not satisfied with our- 
selves, for this we cannot hope to be while there is 
life in our ideale—but sincere in our purposes to fol- 
low the guiding light within. This Guiding Light 
will lead us in the way of faithfulness in our daily 
work, and more and more clearly we shall see how 
the sweetest satisfactions can come only of this faith- 
fulness. Weshall see more and more clearly how 
our lives are rooted in the Divine life, and thus lay 
hold upon Infinite strength and Infinite peace. And 
a part of our clearer vision will be concerning those 
who stand nearest us, whose individual life we shall 
80 respect as to leave it unfettered as we ask for our 
own to be, and whom we shall regard with that cor- 
dial fellowship that is stimulus and support to every 
worthy impulse and noble aspiration. 

One other thought presses itself upon me. [ 
realize as you cannot, how each individual life of our 
college community is an element of discord, or of 
peace, not only here, but in the many homes here 
represented. I am remembering the incalculable 
cost to fathers and motbers of your life here. It is 
not only the cost of the possible mortgage on the 
farm, nor the restricted wardrobe of fathers and 
mother, nor the sacrifices of personal tastes and grati- 
fications, nor the long hours of hard work that are the 
price of your leisure for study. These sacrifices are 
heavy, but added to these is the sacrifice heaviest of 
all, to parents, the daily presence of the beloved 
child. Iam remembering how the records of your 
college life in your own letters, and in the official 
reports, carry dismay, or peace. I am remembering 
how anxiously they are searched for every word 
which bears the evidence of honest endeavor, of 
work well done, of purposes that reach forward and 
upward. And when the disappointed search reveals 
a careless, indifferent student, a selfish, mean spirit 
that lives for momentary pleasure, I know the agony 
that drives all peace from the souls and sleep from 
the eyelids of expectant parents. But blessed are 
you, when you are makers of peace in your dear 
homes; when your parents can feel themselves 
nerved for work and sustained for sacrifice by your 
own devotion to duty, by your appreciative response 
to their own high hopes for you. Think of this; let 
it be one of your morning thoughts, a pledge in 
your inmost soul daily renewed, that each day’s 
lifeshall be a ministry of peace to those nearest and 
dearest to you. 

“The time draws near the birth of Christ,” who 
is named the Prince of Peace. How was he a maker 
of peace? His life wasa fresh message to the world, 
concerning the power of the Golden Rule. This is 


the open secret of his life. He poured out his life 
upon all who needed it. From his own abounding 
health he restored to soundness the sick and the 
maimed. In the touch of his garment, there was 
healing. In his conscious oneness with the Father, 
from whose infinite strength he drew his own, whose 
infinite wisdom illuminated his soul, he could speak 
the word of command to subdue the passions of men. 
Hypocrisy he scourged. Sin he condemned; but to 
the sinner he was pitiful, and spoke the reassuring 
word, “‘ Neither do I condemn thee; go and sin no 
more.” All his teachings make for peace, because 
they lead away from selfishness, So the celebration 
of his birth is made a festival of good-will in the 
world. It is the time for taking a fresh start in the 
upward leading path of peace. We shall wish each 
othera“ merry Christmas ” before we part for our 
temporary separation. Letthe wish come from the 


deep places of our souls, and mean not only the 
merriment of glad reunions, and generous gift-giv- 
ing; let it be fullof the deep meaning of the hour, 
in memory of that beneficent life whose spirit is the 
saving leaven at work in the world, to eubdue our 
selfishness, to make us true and tender, to lead us to 
blessedness of abiding peace. 


CONFERENCE CLASS AT FIFTEENTH AND 
RACE STREETS MEETING. 
[MEETING TWELFTH MONTH 4, 1892 ] 
PAPER: DUTY AS TO OUR PHYSICAL POWERS. 
Onr’s self is made up of three parts: the physical, 
the intellectual, and the spiritual. The beauty of the 
spiritual we adore, we glory in the pride of the in- 
tellect, but we despise the body. The frail ship 
which carries these two lordly passengers along the 
river of life, we endure with effort, yet how may 
spirit and intellect speak to the world but through 
the physical? Tne same Power made spirit, intellect 
and body, and pronounced them all good. 

Let us think of the body, this homely, familiar, 
house,—which we have built so slowly and accurately 
brick by brick,—for our habitation. It took long 
merely to lay the foundations, and about twenty-five 
years for the building to reach perfect strength. 
Then, for some twenty years more, the structure 
stands complete and strong, though maintaining 
existence only through constant alterations and 
repairs. After this the frame begins to sag a little 
here and there, the roof leaks, the carpenter is hastily 
called.—cannot mend the breaks fast enough to make 
good Time’s damages, At lart the building falls. 

Yet in this house, such as it is, must we live, per- 
haps many along year. There is no change of resi- 
dence permitted. Only throagh its two small win- 
dows can we see stars, or the blue heavens, or the 
face of a friend. Through certain mechanical con- 
trivances, its marvelous sense-organs, come to our 
real selves the manifold glories of the world of 
mighty nature. What! because a mere nerve in the 
ear is diseased, shall I be shut forever from happy 
bird-voices ; cheated forever of the roar of the sea? 
Because of atrifling cloud in the eye lens, shall the 
sun be no more to me the fit emblem of the Most 
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High? Oh, the hampering body! It is not I! At 
times, when I look in the glass, forgetting it, it sur- 
prises me with the same old platitudes. Are you 
there still? I do not feel like that. Must I endure it? 

“ Yes,” says Reason, “be patient. Wait awhile. 
One day you may move, but at present, here is your 
home.” 

Must we not love our home, and make the most 
of all its good points; strengthen it, make it a true 
shelter, and even as pleasant to live in as we can? 
My neighbor dwells in a palace. The same Hand 
has given mea hut,but I will try to make it weather- 
tight. 

“ The first requisite to success in life is to become 
agood animal.” One-half of the children born in 
this country die before they are five years of age. 
Were Ia mother, I had rather see sturdy limbs, un- 
spoiled digestions, and perfect lung power, than any 
precocious promise of intellect, or even over-early 
spiritual fruition. This is the beginning. This is 
immeasurably of first importance. 

Liturature, history, the world of science, sad 
every-day experience, is full of early death of those 
most needed, the promising, because of what? Some 
mere hitch in mechanics, yet the blunder was fatal ; 
say, too few inches of lung power, yet death followed. 
And the world, and we are forever poorer because of 
errors whick might have been avoided. Let us try 
to correct some of our mistakes now. 

Says Huxley: “ Nature’s discipline is not even a 
word and a blow, and the blow first; but the blow 
withoutthe word. It is left to you to find out why 
your ears are boxed.” 

The body is no slave, yet most think otherwise. 
If used as one, it will assuredly at some time take 
refuge in that last resort of the slave, rebellion. We 
may regard it as a faithful servant, if we will, de- 
serving good pay and care. But I prefer to think of 
it as a friend. Of course, we consult our friend’s 
convenience at many times, when, for selfish reasons, 
we had rather not. But, in return, our relations are 
cordial: he gives us friendship. 

“The medieval type of sanctity was a strong 
soul in a weak body. And it could be intensified 
either by strengthening the one, or by further de- 
bilitating the other.” Now, we think otherwise, 
A good body isa glory. It fits so well. It brings 
a quiet but intense sense of power. The very feel- 
ing of motion, of existence, is a joy. And the best of 
itis that you are apart from this, and a controlling 
agent, and itobeys your will. But the horror of the 
body when unchecked by reason, who afraid, lets go 
her hold: then we see the storm of hysteria, of in- 
sanity, and the sight is terrible. 

Each body isa marvel, an intricate problem. Im- 
possible for finite man to have conceived such a thing. 
Here are four hundred ever-moving muscles, two 
hundred bones of complex and varied forms, seven- 
teen equare feet of skin surface with twenty-eight 
miles of sweat tubes; countless glands, and an un- 
resting engine, pumping full miles of rivers of life, 
in which swim, whizz, and fly millions of tiny fishes, 
the blood corpuscles. And every blood corpuscle is 
a chemical expert. Then, above, sits the enthroned 


brain, guiding and controlling all by a mechanism 
unthinkable in its complexity. 

No wonder that, physically exhausted, we must 
fly at short intervals to sleep, as to a refuge. In a 
life of sixty years the body should spend some 
twenty years insleep. A true Rip Van Winkle nap. 
Yet in deepest sleep, there are parts which never 
rest. The heart may not pause till death, and the 
wonderful medulla, with its respiratory centre dare 
not rest one instant. 

Holmes says : “ Our brains are seventy year clocks 
The Angel of Life winds them up once for all, then 
closes the case and gives the key into the hand ofthe 
Angel of the Resurrection. Tic-tac, tic-tac! go the 
wheels of thought. Our will cannot stop them. 
They cannot stop themselves. Sleep cannot still 
them. Madness only makesthem go faster. Death 
alone can break into the case, and, seizing the ever- 
swinging pendulum which we call the heart, silence 
at last the clicking of the terrible escapement we 
have carried so long beneath our wrinkled foreheads.” 

Wonderful and worthy of reverence as is the 
coarser anatomy of the physical frame, yet turn the 
bright eye of the miscroscope upon any animal 
tissue, and beauty in infinite variety is seen, endless 
and perfect. So that each of us can have the joy of 
feeling that ugliness “is but skin deep,” beauty 
“goes tothe bone.” Yes, and through the bone and 
out on the other side. 

No part of the body stands alone. 
one organ is to benefit all. 

Let us begin with the biggest and the most super- 
ficial, the skin. If I can keep seventeen equare feet 
of me in order, I am hopeful for the rest of my 
anatomy. Anda healthy skin must affect favorably 
the large area of mucous membrane, which is only a 
sort of inner skin, and directly continuous with the 
outer. 

To keep the skin in order one must understand 
the principles of bathing and clothing. One of the 
best of skin tonics and preventatives of catching 
cold is rapid warm sponging of the upper part of the 
body followed by cold sponging and smart friction. 

Clothing should protect all parts of the body com- 
pletely and equally, without interfering in any way 
with digestion, circulation, or respiration. The fabric 
is woo]. If any part is weak, it is best protected, not 
by coddling in extra wraps, but by developing by 
friction, bathing, and exercise. 

Food should be understood by intelligent beings. 
Is it? We eat what we please, or forget to eat, until 
dyspepsia, or difficult digestion claims us, the tyrant! 
This is no disease of itself, but a symptom of the sin 
of ignorance. “All disease is a fiend astride the 
stomach.” 

Eyes are universally abused. There seems to be 
a kind of glory in reading in gathering twilight, as 
if, in so doing, we put the physical under foot. Na- 
ture revenges this insult most bitterly. Lamps must 
not glare in the eyes. The light falls over the left 
shoulder, and is strong and steady. The public are 
utterly untaught as to the very existence of the 
many reflex eye symptoms due to strain of the ocu- 
lar muscles. These evils are far-reachin and hard 
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to trace. Many an inexplicable breakdown, taking 
the form of obstinate indigestion or what not, yields 
only when the leakage of nervous force in this direc- 
tion is corrected. But this is done by none but the 
most thoroughly instructed and skillful hands. 

Above the need for clothing, for food and drink, 
more urgent than the desire for sleep, is the demand 
for fresh air. Oxygen is king of the physical, before 
death and after. Do we get it in pure air, which is 
not necessarily cold air, always, and in unlimited 
quantities? There are few things better than the 
use of special breathing exercises daily practiced in 
pure air, with muscles free from pressure. This 
breathing should be abdominal, not castal. This 
little exercise forms a good three minutes’ interrup- 
tion to study or business, when the mind is dull and 
the attention wanders. If persevered in it absolutely 
increases chest capacity. This may make the differ- 
ence between life and death in pneumonia. Oxygen 
is truly afood. “The fresh air, and plenty of it 
every day, rain or shine.” 

Sleep is not waste time. 

There is no physician like sunshine; it heals 
mind and body. Let us choose for our walks the 
sunny side of the street, and sit in the blessed sun- 
shine. 

Large sums of money are constantly spent in the 
culture of the intellect. No self-denial is too great, 
no labor too severe, which leads to this longed for 
end. And most well-meaning persons consider seri- 
ously their moral faults, striving to correct a hasty 
temper, to be gentle in judgment, to strengthen the 
weak will. But how few feel disgraced by weak mus- 
cles, or incapable digestions! How rare to feel to 
blame because one has carelessly caught cold! We take 
refuge in the thought of a naturally weak stomach, 
or delicate throat. Why are they weak? Have we 
ever really tried, in the rational way, to strengthen 
them ? 

Hygiene is not usually a popular subject, yet its 
laws are simple and easy. But to follow them is so 
against our habit that it needs a firm will and a real 
desire to do right physicaily. 

Some unfortunates, bodily speaking, should never 
have been born. No amount of care, hygienic liv- 
ing, or training can make such sound and strong, 
but, even here, a realization of the conditions, and 
continued effort, will greatly help. 

So powerful is the force of heredity that every 
child’s physical training should begin many years 
before its birth. And it does so begin; if not in the 
right way, then wrongly. 

Let me plead for the special education of the 
muscles, “ Everybody,” it has been said, “ admires 
the physical training of military and naval schools. 
But these same persons never seem to imagine that 
the body is worth cultivating for any purpose except 
to annihilate the bodies of others. Yet it needs more 
training to preserve life than to destroy it.” 

On entering that blessing, the scientific gymna- 
sium, the whole body is carefully measured, and its 
strength tested. These facts are recorded, and a pre- 
scription is given for special work to correct the 
faulty parts. At the end of the year the same tests 
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and measurements are again applied. Thus the body 
is truly cultivated. I know that this exhilarating, 
active muscular exercise bears more than physical 
fruit. Life appears brighter; the mind has been 
sunned. And one hour a day in the gymnasium 
will do this. For those who cannot have it, a set of 
chest-weights at home, or a pair of Indian clubs, used 
perseveringly and with a will, are real friends. 

Why is it that so many business men, at about 
the time they succeed financially, fail physically ? 
Largely because they have not kept their life-books 
so accurately as their ledgers. Micawber’s argument 
is, a8 has been said, unanswerable in a physical 
sense: ‘‘ Total assets, twenty pound; total expendi- 
ture, twenty pound, ought, sin. Result, misery.” 

The bad habits of a life are not to be cured by a 
course of tonics, or a brief vacation. 

As to the children, no advice is better than John 
Hanter’s saying: “ Bring up a child on plenty of 
milk, plenty of sleep, and plenty of flannel.” 

I believe that our physical duty extends farther 
than merely to our own bodies. We should look to 
home sanitation, should know something of the work 
boards of health are striving to do, especially in their 
great and unappreciated efforts to prevent the con- 
stant unnecessary waste of life by contagious disease. 
And I believe a man’s last physical duty is to his 
survivors in directing a harmless disposal of his own 
body. 

“A healthy man is the complement of the seasons, 
and in winter, summer is in his heart. There is the 
south, thither have all birds and insects migrated, 
and around the warm springs in his breast are gath- 
ered the robin and the lark.” 


SECRETARY’S NOTES, 

Conference class, Race street, First-day school, Twelfth 
month 4, 1892. 

Dr. Emily G. Hunt prepared and read a paper relating 
to our duty in the preservation and development of the 
physical powers. 

Several Friends bore testimony to the importance of 
the views expressed therein, particularly to the need of 
early instructing children how to take intelligent care of 
their bodies; for a rich inheritance of physical strength 
may be squandered through ignorance of the ordinary laws 
of hygiene. This duty regarding our physical self touches 
closely on our duty regarding others, for upon its tone de- 
pends largely the impress we make on those around us. 

Adjourned till Twelfth month 11, 1892. 


Becin aT Hi mMe--In seeking a sphere of useful- 
ness do not look too far away. Closer inspection may 
discover your field of labor just where you are. God’s 
providence determines your lot, and generally pur- 
poses work for you in your immediate surroundings. 
It is hard for the ambitious and future scanning to 
realize this. They want some opening in a distant 
clime orin “the good time coming.” They are so 
concerned about the great destiny awaiting them, 
and soexpectant of a certain order of opportunity, 
that they overlook the work and place of activity 
near athand. Too often the agency for their devel- 
opment, and theseason for their best exertions, and 
the place for their life-work are lost through neglect 
of their present environments. 





THE OLD TEACHING AND THE NEW: 
ENGLISH INSTEAD OF GREEK. 
(Concluded from Last Week ) 


{A PORTION of the anuual report of President Charles De 
Garmo to the Board of Managers of Swarthmore College. 


month 6.] 


ALoNnG with the admission of several domains of con- 
crete knowledge, comes the necessary differentiation 
of study into several courses, or general lines of work. 
Nobody can learn everything; what we need to 
guard against is a one-sided culture. Each course of 
study should have a sufficient quantity of the vari- 
ous types of training essential to a fairly symmetri- 
cal development of mind. We need not concern 
ourselves so much with the question whether a given 
course is in itself equal to another, as with the more 
important question whether it is best fitted to de- 
velop the type of mind for which it is established. 

This radical departure of the modern college from 
the old ideals explains the changes that Swarthmore 
is now making, and points out the line of progress 
for the future. 

Heretofore the college has had but one professor 
to care for the departments of knowledge known as 
history, political science, political economy, and so- 
cial science. The stress being, under the circum- 
stances, properly thrown upon history, the other 
branches were either not represented at all, or re- 
ceived a very inadequate treatment. At the begin- 
ning of the present year, however, the department 
was divided, and the economical and social science 
placed in charge of associate Professor Wm. I. Hull. 
The result is that we are now able to offer an under- 
graduate course in political economy and social sci- 
ence that will compare favorably with any other 
college of our size in the country; while history has 
been strengthened and political science made possi- 
ble. The special advantage of economic and social 
sciences as knowledge is that they deal with the 
most useful date of a large part of our daily life. 
They reveal the facts, tendencies, and laws that un- 
derlie a large part of the social, business, and com- 
mercial activity of the people. They furnish the 
best possible preparation for mastership in business, 
as compared with clerkships, for which commercial 
schools prepare. They are essential to the politician, 
for, to a large extent, politics now turn on econom- 
ics; they are necessary to the lawyer, since to reach 
the highest success he must now have a practical 
knowledge of business. Legal success now turns not 
so much on ability to address a jury, as upon clear 
insights into the relations that the given facts bear to 
the present legal, social, and economic forces. In 
the same way, the study of history and political in- 
stitutions is equally beneficial. 

As educational instruments for the training of the 
mind these subjects as now taught offer the specific 
advantage of training students to think according to 
the methods they will most need to use when they 
enter practical life. -The tendency of the old mathe- 


matical training was to make the student attempt to 


solve intricate problems in economics, politics, mor- 
als, or sociology with axiomatical general principles 
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for premises. This method is valid in mathematics, 
where all factors entering into a problem can be pre- 
cisely determined, but it has little value in determ- 
ining, for instance, whether free trade or protection, 


double or single standard of coinage, centralization 
Presented at the annual meeting of stockholders, Twelfth | 


or decentralization, will best promote the welfare of 
the country. 

The conditions of such problems are so intricate 
and numerous that the mathematical method of 
treatment is wholly inadequate. Under the influ- 
ence of the mathematical training, Spinoza wrote his 
whole system of philosophy in geometrical form, 
with axiom, theorem, demonstration, and corollary. 
It is the bane of much of our present reasoning in 
morals, religion, politics, and economics, that it has 
the insuitable dogmatism arising from applying 
mathematical methods of thought to realms in which 
the data cannot be precisely determined, and where 
such things as human feelings are often determining 
forces. 

But this group of subjects as now taught, furn- 
ishes an invaluable mental training of precisely the 
kind needed when the student passes from the col- 
lege to the practical world. Instead of proceeding 
deductively from general principles to the facts, the 
economist now takes the facts as he finds them, stu- 
dies their significance, and finally draws his conclu- 
sions after weighing them in all their relations. This 
is precisely what the practical man of affairs must 
also do. 

The introduction of the knowledge-studies into 
the college curriculum has brought about some nota- 
ble changes in language training. In the first place, 
the Greek and Latin have been necessarily abridged, 
or the college course extended, even in classical de- 
partments, while in some other departments one has 
often been eliminated and not unfrequently both 
have given way. In the second place, the modern 
languages have come in as a necessary corollary of 
modern sciences. Their linguistic disciplinary value 
18 similar in kind to that of the ancient languages, 
but is doubtless less in quantity. Being pursued 
largely for practical ends and usually for shorter 
times, their results in training the student to a mas- 
tery of the mother tongue are in no sense commen- 
surate with those of the ancient languages. Further- 
more, the modern languages are seriously lacking in 
the culture content of the Latin and Greek. The 
student no longer comes in contact with the history, 
art, politics, social order, and philosophy of the an- 
cient world. This loss of training in the use of the 
mother tongue, and the loss of the ideas that Latin 
and Greek contain must therefore be made good by 
some other means. That means is the study of Eng- 
lish language and literature. 

In this new department of college work, much 
naturally remains to be done. To teach the mastery 
of English through English is a new educational 
problem. It takes the teaching body a long time to 
pass from a condition where questions of method did 
not force themselves into notice, into another where 
the teaching that would have produced fairly good re- 
sults under the old conditions becomes now quite in- 
adequate. But there is no reason in the nature of 
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things why the English language, so rich in diction, 
so direct and forcible in structure, so incomparable in 
its literary wealth, should not become an adequate 
means for training the student to write and speak it. 

The college has now arranged an admirable course 
in English composition and Rhetoric, and is prepar- 
ing to develop the subject of literature in English, so 
as to accomplish the desired educational ends, even 
more efficiently than at present. 

The esthetic value of literature comes so promi- 
nently before the mind that some have imagined 
this to be its chief characteristic, but there are sev- 
eral other considerations that deserve our attention. 
As Prof. Hart, of Cornell, points out, English may 
be taught quite in accord with the comparative 
methods of natural science. His article in a recent 
number of The Academy, points out in detail how 
this may be done so as to insure a good disciplinary 
result for the student. Furthermore, instead of con- 
fining our teaching to “ English Literature,” we may, 
as Prof. Moniton advocates, teach “ Literature in 
English.” If Greek and Roman literature have so 
high a culture-value for the student when slowly ac- 
quired through the original language, it is difficult to 
see why their knowledge-value should be diminished 
when seen through the transparent medium of Eng- 
lish. The modern college may, therefore, well teach 
universal literature through the English tongue as 
Emerson learned it, and asthe great outside world is 
learning it to-day. 

Again, every great poet has atheory of life and 
ethical code which he portrays under imaginative 
forms. He works out in his own way the drama of 
life, the collision of duties, the fall, the mediation, the 
restoration of man. Now, whatever can be revealed 
under the forms of literary art may be recast in the 
prosier but more exact forms of philosophic state- 
ment. Great German critics, and such of our own 
countrymen as Dr. Wm. T. Harris, Denton J. Snider, 
and Thomas Davidson, have demonstrated the fact 
that beneath the utterances of the great world poets 
like Homer, Zschylus, Dante, Goethe, Shakespeare, 
there is a philosophy that may be precisely stated 
and logically comprehended. This kind of work at 
the close of a literal course, is of high value ae a 
training in philosophic thinking as well as in estab- 
lishing valid habits of ethical thought. The ends 
that we are striving to reach in the study of English 
may be summed up as follows: a thorough practical 
mastery of oral and written English, an sthetic 
training through beautiful literary forms, an ethical 
education through the imparting of lofty ideals, a 
philosophical training through reducing imaginative 
and poetical forms to those of logical thought, a mas- 
tery of the culture-content of ancient literatures 
through English translation, and finally a vigorous 
mental discipline as a resultant of the whole study. 


“CARELESS seems the great Avenger: history’s pages but 
record 

One death grapple in the darkness, ’twixt old systems and 
the Word ; 

Truth forever on the scaffold, Wrong forever on the throne— 

Yet that scaffold sways the future, and, behind the dim 
unknown, 

Standeth God within the shadow, keeping watch above his 
own.” — Lowell. 
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FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 1.—First Monts 1, 1893. 
THE BIBLE. 

GOLDEN Text.—Knowing this first, that no prophecy of Scrip- 
ture is of private interpretation. For no prophecy ever 
came by the will of man; but men spake from 
God, being moved by the Holy Ghost. 

—Il. Peter 1; 20-21. 

Name the principal divisions of the Bible. Old Tes- 

tament and New Testament. 

Of what are they composed ? Numerous different 
books, 

How many books compose the Old Testament? 
Thirty-nine. 

How many books compose the New Testament? 
Twenty-seven. 

Name the books of the New Testament. 
Matthew. I. Timothy. 
Mark. II. Timothy. 
Luke. Titus. 

John. Philemon. 
The Acts, Hebrews. 
Romans. James. 

I. Corinthians. I, Peter. 
IL. Corinthians, II. Peter. 
Galatians. I, John. 
Ephesians. II. John. 
Philippians. III. John. 
Colossians. Jude. 

I. Thessalonians. Revelation. 
Il. Thessalonians. 

These books are believed to be substantially as 
their authors wrote them, but are not arranged in 
the order of their age; the oldest is supposed to be 
I. Thessalonians. 

Of what do the first four books treat? 
and work of Jesus. 

Of what does the fifth book treat? The labors of 
the apostles. , 

How are the succeeding twenty-one books spoken 
of,and why? As Epistles, because they are mostly 
letters to churches or individuals. 

What is the concluding book, and what is ite 
character? Revelations, which records a vision of 
John, and is quite mystical, but susceptible of beau- 
tiful interpretations. 


The life 


NOTES TO TEACHERS AND PUPILS. 

In presenting this course of New Testament Les- 
sons, the object is to consolidate the four gospels in 
such a way as to give the scholars a connected and 
consecutive knowledge of all the important events in 
the life and teachings of Jesus, to be followed by a 
study of the epistles and early church history. In 
this way we hope to avoid the confusion incident to 
the study of the gospels as separate books, each hav- 
ing some features peculiar to itself, and all varying, 
to a greater or less degree, in the order of recording 
events. We have not attempted, nor do we deem it 
desirable for our purposes, to go into critical ques- 
tions. The readings are adapted to the Revised Ver- 
sion, from Bagster’s ‘The Gospels Consolidated,” 
and the harmony is essentially that of “ Riddle’s- 
Robinson’s Harmony,” which is considered a stan- 
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dard authority. As it will be possible to print only 
those portions of Scripture from which the lessons 
are taken, home readings of the intervening portions will 
be indicated, and both teachers and scholars are earnestly 
requested to follow these out that the chain of the story 
may be unbroken. 

In the printed reading the intent has been to in- 
corporate every word of each gospel, ‘except where 
the same words are found concurrently in more than 
one gospel, or where the forms of concurrent expres- 
sion are such as not to admit of their coalescing; in 
the latter case the words incorporated in the text are 
noted in the margin. In this way every word of all 
four gospels will be found either in the text orin the 
margin.” 

In cases where it has been necessary to add or 
substitute words to preserve the sense or grammati- 
cal construction, they are carefully noted and distin- 
guished from those taken from the gospels. 

Teachers are also directed to the necessity of the 
Bible being in constant use in the pupils’ own bands. 
To prepare the lesson he must turn its pages and be- 
come accustomed to look up references and compare 
the gospel accounts, 


LESSON NOTES. 

In the study of the New Testament upon which 
we are entering, the first point we have to consider 
is, that it is a record of events which occurred nearly 
two thousand years ago, and must be read and ac- 
cepted according to the understanding of natural 
phenomena which prevailed in the world at that time. 
With this point well fixed in the mind, no student 
need cavil at any statement which he finds therein 
recorded ; all he has to do is tothink himself back to 
that age of the world’s history, and to keep in mind 
how very little was known of the laws that govern 
the universe, and how next to nothing had been dis- 
covered of the processes by which the life of the 
human being was built up and maintained. 

This ignorance gave great play to the imagination, 
which was fervid and intense under the warm im- 
pulses of the eastern temperament. Men thought 
and gave expression to thought by word and by 
writing. The mind satisfied itself with its own con- 
clusions, and set to work to make the visible things 
of the universe conform thereto. So firmly was this 
established that to this day the old, old idea that the 
sun rises in the east and sets in the west, is the com- 
mon expression concerning that great luminary. 

People “saw visions and dreamed dreams,” and 
the more devout and God-fearing was the life, the 
more intense and convincing were these phenomena. 
We would have done the same, had we lived in that 
earlier time, and we must try to get the spirit of 
what we find recorded, withovt making ourselves 
over critical about the manner of its presentation. 
The spirit is the test. It has spoken to man in 
every age, as he could best understand and interpret 
its meaning to himself, and it is the most wonderful 
and most convincing evidence that the “ Holy One 
who inhabiteth eternity ” has always communicated 
his will to the human race, and continues still to be 
the Teacher, either by the immediate revelation of 
himself to the waiting soul, or through his inspired 
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servants, whom he sends forth on his errands of 
mercy and compassion. It is the same with many 
now that it was in the days of old. There were 
those who said to Moses, “ Speak thou with us, and 
we will hear; but let not God speak with us lest 
we die.” It is to these that the human instrument is 
still sent, and as the message he carries is faithfully 
and fearlessly handed forth, it will not fail of accom- 
plishing that whereunto it is sent. 


From The Friend (Philad’a) Tenth month 22. 
FRIENDS AND FRIENDLY VIEWS 
IN WALES. 

Durine the past summer [ spent some days in Bala, 
Merionethshire, North Wales. While these, the 
commencement of the Calvanistic Methodist College 
took place, which I attended. Among other ad¢resses 
made was one by Dr. MacLaren, an eminent Congre- 
gationalist minister of Manchester, England. Many 
of the young graduates were intending to enter the 
ministry, and his remarks were addressed especially 
tothem. Theaddress was apparently an extempore 
one, and was given with much simplicity, but with 
much earnestness. Speaking of “the power of the 
pulpit,” and of the conditions of ministerial effi- 
ciency, he gave as “the rough draft” of these condi- 
tions the words spoken by our Lord respecting John 
the Baptist: “ What went ye out for to see—a reed 
shaken by the wind? a man clothed in fine raiment ? 
a prophet? Yea,I say unto you, and more thana 
prophet.” In the course of his remarks occurred 
these words: 

“Another element of ministerial power is the 
consciousness of a prophet’s message. If a 
Christian minister is not conscious of a real inspira- 
tion, he had better hold his tongue for all time; for 
God moves upon maby spirits as really and gives 
them their message as really as ever he did to his in- 
spired servants of old. We must cultivate, if 
we are to do anything for the Master, the conscious- 
ness that he speaks in us. We are all apt to drop 
into the fault of taking our words, our thoughts, our 
leading ideas and the like from our fellows, instead 
of going unto the fountain head; and there area 
great many of us of whom it is true in another sense 
than the original—they have forsaken the ‘ fountain 
of living waters,’ and have gone into the puddles of 
human traditions and other people’s notions. Go to 
God for yourself—and sit at his feet until your hear 
him speak, and then ‘ Lift up thy voice with strength ; 
lift it up. Be not afraid.’ If a man has no 
other idea of a sermon than that he made it on Sat- 
urday; if it is nothing else than his thinking about 
Christian truth, it will have but very little influence 
on the people who listen to it; but if he feels that 
God has given him the word, there will be a power 
in his utterances that nothing else can give. That 
consciousness of a prophet’s message will color his 
whole manner of utterance. Prophets do not argue, 
They say, ‘Thussaith the Lord.’ Prophets do not 
apologize; and prophets do not think about them- 
selves, either. . The efficiency of the minister 
is in direct proportion to the prominence of Jesus 
Christ in him.” 
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After the exercises were over, I said to the speaker 
that I wished George Fox had been present,—he 
would have heard much that he would dave ap- 
proved of. 

“ Had George Fox been here,” said Dr. MacLaren, 
“he should have been the speaker, and not! ;” “ and,” 
he added, “I have loved to read George Fox’s Jour- 
nal from my early youth.” It was pleasant to hear 
these words from this good and venerable man, and 
pleasant, too, when a little later one of the company 
said, “the early Quakers were the pioneers of relig- 
ious liberty in Wales. Their bones rest in our val- 
leys, but their spirit is alive in our midst.” And it 
is 80. James J. LEVICK. 

Tenth month 3, 1892. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
HULDAH HOAG AND THE BEAR. 


Mary S. Bepg.t, who died a little more than a year 
since, in her ninety-first year, used to enjoy telling 
the following story of Huldah Hoag, whom she well 
knew, and had heard tell it numbers of times. 

In the early married life of Joseph and Huldah 
Hoag, they settled in the back woods of Vermont. 
Joseph was often from home, leaving Huldah with 
the care of the children, and no neighbors near. The 
corn for their year’s supply bad been gathered and 
stored in the loft of their cabin home. It was not a 
large supply, but thinking his family sufficiently pro- 
vided for, Joseph Hoag had gone on one of his 
journeys visiting Friends’ meetings in distant parts. 
Hauldab discovered that the corn was being rapidly 
disposed of, she knew not how or where, but her 
children were likely to cry for bread unless some- 
thing was done. One night, after putting the chil- 
dren to bed, she took down the old flint-lock musket, 
heavily loaded it, and began her anxious watching. 
Far into the night she heard a soft foot-fall, a 
scratching noise, a soft step upon the roof of the shed 
built at the end of the cabin; then a distinct sound 
was heard overhead, the window of the gable had 
been entered, and the moving of the corn began. 
Huldah ascended the ladder leading from her room 
to the chamber, and peering into the darkness she 
saw “two balls of fire.” The good Quaker woman, 
placing the gun to her shoulder, aimed between 
them, and discharging it she promptly retreated 
below, removing the ladder. Sbe waited and soon 
heard a heavy fall, followed by sounds of pain. All 
finally became quiet, and without knowing what she 
had done, she retired to bed, waiting for the morn- 
ing light. When she again ascended the ladder, she 
found a large black bear dead. She and thechildren 
had work enough to do that day dressing and pre- 
paring meat for days to come. 

—The amount thus far received for the head-stones 
so much needed at the graves of Joseph and Huldah 
Hoag, is $1025. If their many descendants, and 
others interested, would each forward promptly the 
sum of one dollar to Samuel Miles, Monckton, Ver- 
mont, or the undersigned, the work will be promptly 
done. F. G. CARTLAND. 

106 Montgomery street, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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FRIENDS A LIVING SOCIETY. 

WHEN we pause to consider the present position of 
Friends, divided into many branches, each one claim- 
ing the time-honored name, the query will present, 
Which of all these are truly representative Friends? 
And the answer seems to come with force, “ They 
that believe in the one fundamental principle—the 
Inward Light, or Divine guidance for each individual 
soul, and show by their pure lives that it is a sound 
faith.’ Thatthis faith is the foundation stone of our 
branch of Friends (though we do not hold it ex- 
clusively so) there is not a shadow of doubt, however 
short we may fall of carrying it out practically. It 
is a high profession, and carries with it a sense of in- 
dividual responsibility that is well-nigh overwhelm- 
ing, and it is no wonder that it is slow in taking pos- 
session of the massee. Yet being once apprehended, 
and its truth and beauty understood, no other form 
of belief will ever fully satisfy. 

This faith being the one essential to our life as a 
society, there can be no doubt as to our growth, if we 
do not permit non-essentials to hinder and dwarf us 
by too great a dependence upon them. That there 
is evidence of our doctrine being perpetuated is now 
manifest by a general activity that is in itself a sign 
of life. Those of us who mingle freely with the 
young, in their many earnest and living concerns for 
the welfare of our Society, as well as society at large, 
and see their zeal and their love for Friends, cannot 
but have our own faith increased, our own fires re- 
kindled, for are not these our children? 
not leading us? 


Are they 
The Master’s words come to us with 
renewed force, as we realize their everlasting trutb, 
that it is those whose lives are fresher from the 
fountain, and less laden with the cares and vices of 
the world, that are more truly representative of the 
Heavenly Kingdom. For it is just in proportion as 
we all keep free from the worldly spirit that we grow 
in grace, or, as an exchange paper happily expresses 
it: “ The home cannot minister to its rightful office, 
unless its altar fires are kept alive by the Divine 
spark in the life of its heads.” Shall we not then 
respond to these fresh spirits that would keep the 
“ Divine spark” alive and awake to the living con- 
cerns of our age? Some may question as to where 
we are being led, and feel it to be out into the world; 
preferring the quiet of our own fold, without euch ac- 
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tivities as may bring us in contact with the other 
workers, fearing lest we lose our distinctive Friend- 
liness! If well-grounded in the truth as we hold it, 
we shall not lose but increase our faith in what we 
believe to be the true religion. Besides “ character 
is not perfected in solitude, but in the stream of life,” 
where wrong is resisted and good encouraged. Jesus 
did not seclude himself from the multitude, only re- 
tiring at times—as we all should do—to be still and 
commune with his Father. 

If we will only well train our youth, then trust 
them, and go hand in hand with them in good 
works, adding our knowledge and experience to their 
zeal and activity, all uniting in adherence to our 
great fundamental principle that established us as a 
body of people, then we will live and grow as a So- 
ciety. A religious Society that has blessed, and will 
continue to bless its adherents, should live to minis- 
ter tothe welfare of others by spreading its faith, and 
the signs are that this will be done, for alive and 
earnest are many spirits who are embarked on this 
Friendly sea. These have such a faith that our relig- 
ious household is the one true home for them, that all 
fear may be cast out; for if we are not counted by 
large numbers, we can—if we wil!—be still classed as 
a people whose influence is only for good, being “in 


BROWN—COALE.—At the residence of the bride’s 
parents, Twelfth month 15, 1892, under the care of Ben- 
jaminville Monthly Meeting, Ill., Anderson Brown, son of 
H. Franklin and Ann Brown, and Elenora, daughter of 
Edward and Sarah Ann Coale, all of Benjaminville, 
McLean county, Illinois. 

JANNEY—ELLIS.—At the residence of the bride's 
parents, Eleventh month 7, 1892, J. Edwin Janney, of 
Waynesville, Ohio, son of Jonas Janney, Pendleton, Ind., 
and Ruth, daughter of Seth H. and Rebecca Ellis, Spring- 
boro, Ohio. 

JOYCE—PARRY.—On Fifth-day, Twelfth month 15, 
1892, at the Rush Homestead, Torresdale, Philadelphia, by 
Friends’ ceremony, Charles Duane Joyce and Mary Parry. 

MARIS—McCOLLIN.—At the residence of the bride’s 
parents, Haverford, Pa., Twelfth month 14, 1892, by 
Friends’ ceremony, Charles Emlen Maris, of Lansdowne, 
Pa,, son of the late J. Emlen and Mary C. Maris, of Phila- 
delphia, and Elizabeth Pennock, daughter of Thomas H. 
and the late Sarah W. McCollin. 


DEATHS. 

FELL.—In Buckingham, Bucks county, Pa., Eleventh 
month 22, 1892, Elizabeth Fell, in the 89th year of her age ; 
a member of Buckingham Monthly Meeting. Interred at 
Plumstead. 

ROBERTS. — Twelfth month 14, 1892, Dr. George 
Roberts, aged 68 years; an interested member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

SMITH. —At Glenside, Pa., Twelfth month 9, 1892, Mary 
Eckstein Smith, aged 57 years; granddaughter of the late 
Ralph Smith, of Philadelphia. 
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CorRECTION.—In the notice of the decease of Cyrus P. 
Harpster, of Cheney, Neb., published Twelfth month 10, 
the age should have been 45 years, instead of “in his 76th 


WESTERN DEPARTMEN1. 
[IN THE CARE OF THOMAS E HOGUE AND 
WHITE. WEBSTER CITY, IOWA. ] 
RECONCILIATION. 


[A PAPER read at Prairie Grove, Iowa, First-day School 
Conference, Eleventh month, 1892. ] 


MARY C. 


Two persons view the same picture. Afterward 
they describe it to a mutual friend. One says, “ It 
consisted of pleasant valleys, peaceful hamlets, and 
running streams.” Not so,says the other, “It wasa 
picture of rugged mountains over which the storm 
clouds hung.” To settle the matter all three went 
before the picture, when it was found that both were 
right and both wrong: right in asserting what each 
saw, wrong in discrediting what the other saw: for 
the picture contained both the pleasant valley and 
the rugged mountain. Taste and temperament 
had caused the different view. The reconciliation 
quickly followed the mutual effort to obtain the real 
view. The lesson we learn is this,—where differences 
in belief arise, discord proceeds not so much from 
what we assert as from what we deny; not so much 
from what we claim for ourselves as from what we 
deny to others. It is useless to expect credit for 
honesty of conviction for ourselves, if we discredit 
honesty in others. Mutually excluding views have 
always led to disputes and schisms, and perhaps al- 
ways will. 

Early in the present century, differences arose in 
the Society of Friends, at first not very marked ; but 
from the nature of the discussion following, and the 
general intolerance of the times, becoming more 
marked as time passed. Could Christian charity and 
tolerance have prevailed, these differences might 
quickly have been reconciled. But ‘ Agree with 
thine adversary quickly,” was not recognized as one 
of the Christian duties, so that a bad condition went 
on toa worse one, until honest, God-fearing men and 
women felt that they could no longer travel in com- 
pany, but must separate to pursue different paths. 

Is it not well for us in this age of reconciliation— 
for such it seems to be—to find what those differ- 
ences were, that they may be reconciled? Are we 
not satisfied that partisanship made them much 
greater than they should have been? A few words, 
therefore, upon this matter may not be amiss. Elias 
Hicks, being impressed that Friends were losing 
sight of their distinctive doctrines of the “ Inward 
Light” and “ Immediate Revelation,” and too much 
disposed to depend upon the “ letter of Scripture,” 
and the outward and material things in religious 
worship, felt that it was right to call particular at- 
tention to those doctrines, giving them the highest 
place as a means of salvation, and urging the insuf- 
ficiency of the “letter.” He believed that this 
“ Light” or “ Spirit of Truth ” was given to all men 
by their Creator, and that it alone could guide to the 
Father. That it is what enables them to compre- 
hend divine truth and follow its leading. It is that 
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through which God moved the Prophets of old to 
write the Scriptures. Truth is eternal: the Bible is 
not,—but came into existence as the truth became 
known to men, through the medium of this “ Spirit 
of Truth,” enlighfened by the immediate revealing 
power of God. In this enlightenment or revelation 
consists the inspiration. God did not write the 
Scriptures, neither did He dictate what was to be 
written, but by means of this revealing power made 
known to the writers the truth whereof they wrote. 
Elias Hicks did not, as his opponents charged, deny 
the truth or authenticity of the Bible, but on the 
contrary firmly believed in its truth and its wonder- 
ful value as counsel and guide, insisting, however, 
that it needed the life of the “ Spirit” to give it life. 
In this “ Light” he found it a great source of com- 
fort and consolation. 

On the other side, many others declared their un- 
faltering belief in the verbal inspiratfon and infalli- 
bility of the Bible, believing that it was the only 
sufficient guide, able alone to lead men aright, in the 
earnestness of their championship seeming to lose 
sight to a great degree of those things which up to 
that time had been deemed essential to their dis- 
tinctive doctrines as Friends. It was heretical to 
question the Bible even in the smallest degree, for, 
“ False in one thing, false in all things.” By ques- 
tioning it at all, its infallibility would be destroyed. 
Thas we see that each party was interpreted as seek- 
ing to exclude to a greater or less degree what the 
other believed of the first importance; hence the 
difficulty of reconciliation. 

Now that the mists have somewhat cleared away 
and sectarian fires somewhat cooled, the query arises, 
Why should we seek to divide what so naturally and 
logically go together ? 

The fuel is not the fire, yet it is essential to it. It 
is lifeless until the advent of the vital principle re- 
quired to set free its chemical forces; without this 
principle the fire is impossible. Yet how are we to 
separate them when each is necessary to a complete 
whole? So truth is lifeless to us until met by the 
responsive power implanted in the human soul, but 
when so met it breaks forth in that soul warmth that 
alone develops right thought and life. While we 
may be slow to believe that the Bible contains all 
the truth flowing from God, yet it contains so much 
ready for our use that it may easily seem unnecessary 
to look elsewhere. We finally conclude, therefore, 
that whatever differences there may be, they are in 
measure, not in essence. 

Elias Hicks was also unable to accept the preva- 
lent doctrine of the Trinity. He believed in the 
Son, and the Spirit, yet could not consider them 
as identical, because unwarranted by Scripture. He 
believed Jesus Christ to be the son of God, and that 
the Holy Ghost was the power sent by the Father to 
enlighten the souls of men. The mission of Jesus 
was to live and teach the perfect life. He was the 
tender, loving, helpful brother,in whom the indwell- 
ing Spirit abode in its perfection, who being subjected 
to all the temptations to which we are liable, was 
able to trample them under his feet, yet always 
assuring his followers, “ thus can you, also, do.” 
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So far from disbelieving in Jesus Christ, one 
source of our offense is in basing our system of relig- 
ion so entirely upon his life and teaching as seeming 
to exclude much of the Old Testament as non-essen- 
tial, whereas Orthodoxy will not allow any prefer- 
ence to be made—all is from God, therefore of equal 
value. 

Here again the difference is not in essence, but in 
measure. How little, after all, we know about it! It 
is impossible for man to set bounds to the Infinite, 
Of the nature and essence of life or spirit we know 
nothing. Wherever Omnipotence touches our lives 
we know of its effect through our consciousness ; 
beyond this al! theories as to causes must necessarily 
be ideal. Hence the fruitlessness of all discussions 
as to the nature and essence of God. We believe 
firmly and reverently in God the Father of all. We 
are satisfied that if we accept Jesus Christ as our 
leader, and what he taught as the rule and guide of 
our lives, that all will be well with us. The fine-spun 
theories and elaborate plans of salvation of theolo- 
gians need not disturb us, for we will have placed our 
dependence upon that which in some way reaches up 
to the Father, and that to those who are faithful, 
this way will be made plain; further than this we 
do not know. 

We are also satisfied that God in his wisdom has 
given usa principle, which in its development will 
enable us to know all that it is necessary for us to 
know: that the Scriptures, containing the dealings 
of God with men through many thousands of years, 
are filled with experience, example, and precept of 
untold value to us, and, finally, if we do not follow 
those devious and uncertain paths leading to discord 
and uncharity, but choose, rather, the way so clearly 
and plainly taught by the Saviour in his words and 
his life, we cannot wander far from the path leading 
into the truly righteous life. 


FRIENDS AT MARIETTA, IOWA. 

Our monthly meeting convened on Seventh-day, 
Twelfth month 10, at 2 p. m., and we seldom, if ever, 
have had so large and interesting a meeting. Thomas 
E. Hogue and wife, of Webster City, and John Corey 
and wife, of Tama, having remained in the neighbor- 
hood after quarterly meeting, they were all present 
with us on this occasion. When a report was called 
for of our representatives to the late quarterly meet- 
ing, it was reported that they all attended, and sev- 
eral spoke of the great satisfaction they all had en- 


| joyed during that precious season of religious oppor- 


tunity, and one young Friend that had been ap- 
pointed, perhaps the first time, as a representative, 
was so much interested, that be had prepared a writ- 
ten report, and read it before the monthly meeting, 
showing the deep interest he had taken. 

The annual committees were all appointed, as is 
our custom, that the reports and appointments may 
all be made in the beginning of the year. This duty 
was entered into with much life,and a committee of 
four on clerks, one of three to settle with the treas- 
urer and bring forward the name of a suitable per- 
son to serve in that capacity the ensuing year, and 
the time having expired for which the elders had 
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been appointed, there was a judicious committee of 


five appointed to select and propose the names of ten 
suitable Friends to fill that place in our Society for 
three years, it having been recommended by the 
quarterly meeting one year ago that each monthly 
meeting appoint an additional number of elders, 
that there might always be enough present to hold 
an encouraging preparative meeting of ministers and 
elders, when that duty is called for. This committee 
were also instructed to bring forward the names of 
four suitable Friends, two of each sex, to serve as 
overseers of our meeting for the ensuing three years. 
N. E. 
First-day evening, the 4th inst., the spacious par- 
lors of Lewis Pyle, at Marietta, were crowded with 
local and visiting Friends, the occasion being the 
regular meeting of the Young Friends’ Society. The 
large gathering was called to order by the President, 
Della Corey. After a season of silence, broken by 
the voice of earnest supplication, a chapter from the 
Bible was read by Clara Pyle. Some of the younger 
ones responded to the call of their names by decla- 
mations. A paper on “ Worship” was read by Della 
Corey, after which the subject for the evening’s dis- 
cussion was taken up: “Our Higher Attainments.” 
It was participated in by several of the members, 
after which, by invitation, several of the visiting 
Friends expressed, more or less briefly, their feelings 
upon the subject. Theodore Russel read a paper pre- 
pared by James Phillips, who was a representative 
to the Quarter, but was kept at home by an accident. 
Thos. E. Hogue spoke with much impressiveness, 
urging that the development of the spiritual nature 
was a high attainment, toward which we should ever 
strive, and entreating his hearers to make it their 
first object in life. He urged as a means to this end 
the careful study of the principles of our Society. 
Elijah Hogue expressed the great satisfaction the 
meeting bad given him, and urged the young people 
to accept and make the most of their opportunities. 
“Let your professions elevate you, and you will ele- 
vate them.” John Corey gave some interesting per- 
sonal experiences, and concluded with the injunc- 
tion: “Set your stakes high and work to them.” 
Other Friends followed in the same line and after 
an impressive silence the meeting was dismissed. 
The opportunities of this and kindred associa- 
tions are far-reaching, and limited only by the ad- 
vantage taken of them by the individual members. 
That this little organization may flourish and meet 
the expectations of its promoters and workers, is the 
wish of all who were present at this m 
M. C. W. 


LETTER FROM EDWARD COALE. 


Dear Friends: We of Benjaminville rejoice to 


again welcome the “ Western Department.” It re- 
minds us that we have our little duties in the line 
of sustaining it. It was my privilege to attend our 
last quarterly meeting, at Clear Creek, Ill., also White 
Water Quarter, held at Rush Creek, Wabash Co., Ind. 
I presume accounts of each will be given by other 


correspondents, so I will qonfine my remarks mainly | 


to incidents that might not be reported in detail. 
Both points are of easy access from here, Clear Creek 
only about sixty miles and reached by noon, White 
Water about 175 miles, and reached in ten hours 
travel, about two hours of which is waiting and eight 
miles in carriages. Our own quarter was not largely 
attended; but I will not refer to its labors, only some 
of the work of the Philanthropic Committee which 
meets (our quarterly meeting branch), at the time of 
each quarter. We have undertaken a big job, and 
if we can get our members off the legislative and on 
to the executive line of work, we will get something 
done. It is so much easier and pleasanter to plan 
for others than do ourselves. It is our desire to 
combine in a protest with the entire religious and 
moral element of our country to the Associated 
Press to stop entirely all items connected with the 
“Prize Ring,” where every vestige of a better senti- 
ment is unknown, and human beings are pitted in 
brutal combat. In all the history of our civiliza- 
tion, if there ever was a time to act,it isnow. Mere 
sentiment will do but little good; we have enough 
now; what we want is action. Cannot our sister 
organizations take up the work in all our yearly 
meetings and finally bring about action by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the General Union? Then 
make our appeal to the general meetings of all the 
leading religious societies to join usin the work. I 
know it is large, but is it not within our power? 
Every secular paper in almost every issue describes 
every move of the principal actors, and thus keeps 
the desire alive to know the end. I have heard that 
some of our colleges are guilty of teaching the 
“manly art’ (?) and that “boxing gloves” are a 
part of their paraphernalia. 

It was on Fifth-day morning, Twelfth month 1, in 
company with Mary Ann Brown, of Pendleton, In- 
diana, I started to White Water Quarter, arriving in 
Wabash about 5,and in the comfortable home of 
Amos and Martha Holloway, of Lincolnville, about 
7 p. m., where a warm welcome awaited me. This is 
a point very frequently visited by me in younger life. 
Twenty-five years had elapsed since I had met them 
at their home. The fathers and mothers, except 
Jesse James and wife, and Aaron Heacock, I believe, 
are all gone. It seemed lonesome without William 
and Mary McKinney, Jason and Jane Holloway, 
Frederick Kinley, Lucas Gillingham, Nathan and 
Eliza Heacock, and a number of other old familiar 
faces. My contemporaries are the old people there 
now, and well indeed do they seem to be walking in 
the footsteps of their fathers. A large, interested 
company of young men and women attended all our 
meetings. Robert Hatton was there, and desired a 
meeting at Wabash on First-day evening, but could 
not get a house. Joel Birdsall had an appointment 
at New Holland on Sixth-day evening, and one at 
Monument City on First-day evening, and one was 
appointed, at my request, in the U. B. house in Lin- 
colnville, ours being considered too small. Joel’s 
meetings were well attended and profitable occasions; 
the one at Lincolnville was very large, the house be- 
ing packed and many standing, and although the 
meeting was very long, R. H. having extended ser- 





vice, perfect order prevailed most of the time, and at 
the close many were the tearful farewells and tender 
expressions of parting love. Truly a grand field is 
open here and now, young men and women firm in 
our faith, just starting out to meet the great world of 
life. O, that we had some common field of labor, 
better suited to their necessities than anything we 
now have! It is true, they will carry this strong 
faith with them wherever they may go, but we are 
selfish enough to want them as workers in our own 
fold, and can have them if with them we will take 
hold and work. It wassaid to be the largest and best 
quarterly meeting held at that place, and many of us 
feel indeed strengthened for the work of our Good 
Father that may yet lie before us. 
Holder, Jil., Eleventh month9. Epwarp CoaLe 
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LETTERS FROM ISAAC WILSON.—XVI. 
Firra-pay, Twelfth month 8:h. After a pleasant 
visit with cousins there, we left Warren, Ill., at 9 
a. m., calling a few hours at Mendota, on Levi and 
Grace Atwood, whom we met at Illinois Yearly 
Meeting, and who have since requested for member- 
ship with Friends, the mother having come in by 
conviction a few years ago. Being the only family of 
Friends in that town, they prize the visits of Friends 
very much. But circumstances required our hasten- 
ing on, and we went to Sandwich for the night, to 
visit another cousin, and on Sixth-day we took train 
for Chicago and were met by our friends Thomas 
Woodnutt and Allen J. Flitcraft,;going with the latter 
to his home in Oak Park, in which we find a hearty 
welcome and a home during our stay in the city. 
Seventh-day was spent in calling on some of the 
many Canadian acquaintances that we find here, and 
First-day morning we gathered with Friends at tie 
usual hour in a meeting capacity, and as the result of 
much attention and earnest effort in giving notice 
and sending cards of invitation, many others came 
also, and the house was filled with an attentive and 
appreciative audience. A general feeling of satisfac- 
tion and enjoyment of the meeting was felt, and after 
many social greetings of friendship, we were taken 
to the home of our esteemed friends Jonathan and 
Hannah Plummer, at Glencoe, about twenty miles 
out of the city. We were sorry to find Jonathan in 
feeble health, not being able to attend meeting for 
some weeks. We spent a very enjoyable evening, 
remaining until next morning, and felt that our visit 
was only too short. Heand his wife propose going 
South for the winter months, hoping to improve their 
health (asic both cases it is frail), and we feel very 

desirous that their hope may be realized. 

Returning again to the city on Second-day, a. m., 
our friend A. J. Flitcraft met us with his carriage and 
drove us through Lincoln Park, and around some of 
the places of interest, which we enjoyed very much ; 
our imagination can but realize that when it is 
clothed with its summer attire it must be beautifal 
indeed. 

After calling and lunching with some Canadian 
acquaintances, we were accompanied by A. J. F. and 
wife to Thomas Poulson’s, and no social visit during 








our trip has been more interesting than to learn the 
experience of these Friends, both of whom, without 
any acquaintance or knowledge of each other, de- 
scended from the Lutheran church in Denmark, 
came about the same time by conviction to a more 
practical view of religion, and although residing 
quite remote from each other, married, and on com- 
ing to Chicago, became acquainted with both branches 
of Friends; then, bearing us spoken of as “ unbe- 
lievers,” they were led to inquire as to the truthful- 
ness of this charge, and found that which satisfied 
them. It is seldom, if ever, our privilege to meet 
with more earnest and honest-hearted people, 
adopting as their rule for life the directing influence 
of Truth upon the mind. After spending an enjoy- 
able evening, we returned again with our friends to 
their home, enjoying the home feeling which was ex- 
tended to us on our arrival in the city. Oa Third- 
day morning they accompanied us to William Law’s, 
where we spent the afternoon and evening very 
pleasantly. On Fourth-day, returning to the city, we 
were again met by our kind friends, with horses and 
carriage, and the day was spent in driving us to dif- 
ferent points, calling on a number of our Canadian 
acquaintances, and visiting the World’s Fair grounds. 
The latter are so vast that with an hour or two we 
can but catch a glimpse of what is being done, but 
enough to give a faint idea of the work accomplished 
in the past two years. Much remains to do, to com- 
plete the many buildings and arrangements before 
the time of opening for visitors; we are told that 
3,000 men are employed at present on the grounds, 

Our friend J. W. Plummer is much interested in 
completing arrangements for the religious parliament 
to be held during the Columbian Exposition, and 
feels quite sanguine of its success, as an unprece- 
dented opportunity for the interchange of religious 
thought and feeling that we trust will not only be 
exceedingly interesting, but also helpful in accelerat- 
ing the growth of religious harmony already exist- 
ing between the different bodies. 

Fifth-day, a. m., we spentin the city with some of 
our friends, and in the afternoon called upon Eliza- 
beth Brown, at River Forest, widow of Thomas 
Brown, who entertained me very kindly when here 
nine years ago. Returning to Oak Park, we take tea 
at Isaiah Flitcraft’s, and spent a very pleasant even- 
ing in company with some others invited to meet us 
there. Then we returned to Allen’s for the night, 
and felt that their house and hearts have been open 
to make our stay here exceedingly pleasant. We feel 
truly grateful for the pleasant memories that must 
ever linger with us towards all such helpful ones. 

Chicago, Twelfth month 16. Ss - 


Ir is the lives, like the stars, which simply pour 
down on us the calm light of their bright and faith- 
ful being up to which we look, and out of which we 


gather the deepest calm and courage. No man or 
woman of the humblest sort can really be strong, 
gentle, pure, and good without the world being better 
for it, without somebody being helped and comforted 


by the very existence of that goodness.-—Phillips 
Brooks. ™ 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
FRIENDS IN INDIANA. 


On Fifth-day, Twelfth month 1st, quite a number of 
Friends from Richmond and Milton, and members of 
Fall Creek Monthly Meeting met at Anderson, to go to 
Lincolnville, Wabash county, to attend our quar- 
terly meeting at that place. The journey of fifty 
miles was enjoyable, as we were so closely bound 
together in the tie of friendly union, and the social 
mingling which is characteristic cf Friends seemed to 
attract the attention of our fellow passengers. As 
we journeyed throngh the great gas belt, and the 
many towns, with the immense factories, and the 
evidence that many of them had been erected since 
our visit through the same country a year ago, our 
hearts overflowed with gratitude to the Great Dis- 
penser of good for the many blessings that we enjoy ; 
—and natural gas is one of the many of these. 

Upon our arrival at Wabash we were met bya 
number of the hospitable Friends of Rush Creek, and 
taken to their comfortable homes, a distance of 
eight miles. 

Sixth-day the meeting of ministers and elders 
washeld. Friends were there from all our meetings 
and also Robert Hatton and Edward Coale. It was 
aremarkable meeting. The remark was made that 
it seemed that every heart was filled, because we 
had called upon the great Spiritual Power instead of 
that emotional feeling that only appeals to the physi- 
cal nature. This is and was the reason the Society 
of Friends has been and still is such an influence in 
the world,—zreater than many other denominations, 
The implicit reliance of man upon the revealed will 
of God will lead us in the proper channels. It was 
because we stood still as the children of Israel did on 
the banks of the Red Sea; as we thus stand still 
under the canopy of God’s power, a way is opened 
when there seems no way. 

On Seventh-day the quarterly meeting met. The 
house was crowded, Joel Birdsall, Robert Hatton, 
and Edward Coale spoke to a very appreciative 
audience. Indeed, it must have been, for the words 
uttered were evidence that they did not emanate 
from bumanity, but the: better part,—an evidence 
that “there is a spirit in man and the inspiration of 
the Almighty giveth them understanding.” The 
quarterly meeting was held in joint session. The 
large amount of business was transacted speedily, 
and nicely, without any discord, or anything to 
mar perfect love and barmony. The beautiful sun- 
light,—as it was unobstructed,—sbining without, 
reminded us of the unobstructed love of the Father 
that was flowing through the souls of the dedicated 
ones gathered for one purpose and one accord. In 
the evening the house was again crowded, as notice 
had been given of our First-day School Association 
exercises. Three excellent essays, and all from the 
young members of the school, and recitations gen- 
erally from the smaller children, formed the exer- 
cises. All, including the remarks and matters re- 
lating to the Fuirst-day school work, were indeed 
good; and we returned to our respective lodgings 
with the feeling that we had been profitably engaged. 

The First-day school convened at 1045 the next 


morning. They have a good school here, and it is 
in session during the entire year. Many extra seats 
had to be carried in, as we gathered into silence, 
Joel Birdsall spoke of the origin of Revelation, and 
that by obedience to it, and going forward under the 
impression of this gift of God to man, we will be led 
through this life and be enabled to resist the temp- 
tations and overcome the trials. 

Edward Coale arose with the query, “ Was Peter 
a converted man when Jesus told him, ‘ When thou 
art converted strengthen the brethren’? The mic- 
sion of Jesus was to bear witness of the truth. The 
world does not understand the mission of Jesus, 
neither did Peter. The disciples all looked to the 
man Jesus, and not to the Christ within him, and 
too many arein the same condition now. Wedo 
not realize the efficacy of the “Christ in us.” The 
prayer is that we may at all times be faithful, and 
realize that the Scriptures are not the Word of God. 
There is no place that they say so, but there is much 
in them toencourage us. The Word of God is meat 
to every son and daughter of Adam,as it ever has 
been. There is much to encourage us, for this voice 
is or may be heard everywhere, for God speaks to 
every one. This word of God is the Saviour of the 
world; all other things are simply pointers to Him. 
Our faith should be in the Saviour that is. Aftera 
prayer from James P. Plummer, we again separated. 
Two appointed meetings were held in the evening, 
and one had been held at New Holland on Sixth- 
day evening. All of these were thought to have been 
profitable. 

On Second-day we were taken by our kind hosts 
to our train, and soon were on our journey home, 
with the feeling that we again had had an impres- 
sive series of meetings. Su'Des Be 

Pendleton, Indiana. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
AN OPEN LETTER: QUARTERLY 
MELTING. 
Dear home-bound friends for whom in past years of 
active service quarterly meeting day stirred the spirit 
pulse toa quicker beat and gave to hospitality ber 
sweetest suwile, it ison my mind to tell you of Not- 
tingham Quarterly Meeting, held at Little Britain, 
on the Ist and 2d of the present month. 

At the suggestion of a friend we “ juined teams,” 
and with pleasant companionsbip, and a good book 
read aloud, the twelve miles seemed very short as 
we reached our destination in due season to find our 
friends, Allen and Sarah B Flitcraft, alighting from 
the capacious carryall of Levi K. Brown, whose de- 
light itis to help on the messengers of truth,—and 
soon we were all gathered into the stillness of the 
meeting for ministers and elders. 

Dear fathers and mothers in the church,can you 
pass on to us the faith of the faithful? From the 
place where you stand, “on the heights,” as to age 
and experience, can you see over into the promised 
land of our people—the Society of Friends? You 
who have long borne the burden in the heat of the 
day, are you traveling with us in a spiritual sense, 
praying for us that these select meetings, so-called, 
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may not be so letter-killed as to become a block of 
stumbling rather than a rock of refuge to our peo- 
ple? We love to think it of you; we long to have 
your best thought turned to our part of the field 
where the laborers are indeed few. Is it not well 
that the solid young and middle-aged members be 
gathered at need into this body? These are so soon 
to feel the resting of the mantle upon them, or the 
need of it, that to some of us there seems a fitness 
in the codperation of these with the elders whose 
ripe experience should make them invaluable 
guides and counsellors to those in the morning and 
noonday of life. 

The public meeting on Sixth-day was largely at- 
tended, many non-members and those of other de- 
nominations being present. Allen Flitcraft and Dar- 
lington Hoopes bore the service of public testimony 
and the clear ring of truth could hardly fail to bring 
conviction. The meeting ended with solemn suppli- 
cation, and the business session began with closed 
shutters. 

Three of the five quarterly meetings belonging to 


Baltimore Yearly Meeting now hold joint sessions, | 
also two of the three monthly meetings composing | 


Nottingham Quarterly Meeting, and so far as known 
the change has been satisfactory to those who have 
followed conviction in this matter and made personal 
prejudice subservient to the general trend of ad- 
vanced thought. It is impossible, and, perhaps, not 
needful, that any meeting should become a unit in 


family the judgment and earnest desire of the gen- 
eral household is respected and acted upon, so we | 


think in our denominational household, the wish and 
best judgment of the main body should at least be 
given a fair and unprejudiced trial. 

Our friend 8. B. F. gave us the gratifying result 
of entire satisfaction in cases under her notice where 
the above proposed change had been made. 

Darlington Hoopes had a minute setting him at 
liberty to attend and appoint meetings within the 
limits of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, and also to visit 
the home-bound and afflicted among our members 
and others. This part of the mission meets a need 
greatly felt, and many hearts will be gladdened 
thereby. Ww. 

Oxford, Pa. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 


A Letrer from Pendleton, Indiana, says: “ We have 
a Young Friends’ Association, here, organized some- 
whatvron the order of that at Philadelphia, but more 
general inits scope. As we have a large proportion 
of children we vary the exercises, so as to give them 
a part,—with recitations,” etc. 

—The members of Trenton (N. J.,) meeting and 
others interested in the Society of Friends, met at 
the meeting-house on the evening of Twelfth month 
12th, and organized an association to be known as 


“Trenton Friends’ Association,” which, hereafter, | 


will be held on the fourth Second-day of each month, 
excepting the Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth months. 
The object corresponds to that of Young Friends’ 
Association of Philadelphia, though its Constitution 
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and By-laws differ somewhat, to meet the circum- 
stances of this particular meeting. There was a good 
attendance, which would seem to promise interesting 
and instructive meetings in the future. The follow- 
ing officers were appointed toserve the ensuing year: 
President, William Walton; Vice-Presidents, Ed- 
mund R, Willits, Arthur Moon; Secretary, Laura H. 
Satterthwaite; Treasurer, Maud T. Satterth waite. 
—The latest meeting of the Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation of Purchase was held Twelfth month 2, with 
an increased attendance. A review of Volume L., 
Chapter II., Janney’s History of Friends, was pre- 
sented by Hannah B. Field. An essay on Nature was 
read by Esther H. Barnes. Richard H. Burdsall read 
a paper on Charity and Charitable Organizations. 
After some discussion, the meeting adjourned to First 
month 6, 1893. The subject to be presented by the 


| Current Topics Committee at our next meeting is 
| Temperance. B. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
SUGGESTIONS AS TO SPELLING. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
I OBSERV that sum changes ar to be made in the INTELLI- 
GENCER AND JOURNAL at the opening of the new year. 
Is it in order for an outsider to suggest an additional 
change? The one I would like to see made is very small in 
itself, but important in its bearings. 

It seems to be generally conceded amongst leading edu- 


| cators that one of the chief causes of illiteracy in our cun- 
matters of this kind, but as in the affairs of the | ‘Y 's gross irregularity of our spelling. 
| that an effort is being made, under the leadership of sum 


| of our best linguists and filologists, to simplify our spelling. 


lt is wel known 


| It is not to be expected that jurnals having a special field 
|; of labor wil turn aside from that field to take up the cause 


of spelling reform ; but it seems not too much to expect 
of any jurnal that stands for human progress in any sense, 
that it wil sympathize with this movement, and show its 


| Sympathy so far as this can bedone without in any degree 
| detracting from the wurk it has in hand. 


It seems espe- 
cially fitting that those of us who feel that we hav a testi- 
mony to bear in favor of “ plainness of speech, behavior, 
and apparel” shoud also favor a simpl, truthful spelling. 
The one litl thing which I make bold to ask of the 
INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL is, that where two forms 


| of the same wurd ar in current use, it shal invariably 
| choose the simpler. 


The only word that now occurs to me in regard to 


| which the paper always ers in this respect is program. Why 


forever drag along the useless and cumbersum me? The 
Century dictionary, undoutedly, the greatest lexicon yet 
publisht in this cuntry, givs the preference to the simpler 
form. It seems strange that the uther lingers so long, inas- 


| much as the useless letters bav been discarded from all 
| uther wurds of same termination. 
| diagram, monogram, telegram, then why not program ? 


We hav gram, epigram, 


The change I propose involvs no sacrifice (as does sum 


| of my spelling herein), and is in the interest of econemy, 
| simplicity, consistency, and progress. 
| wil not be lightly put aside, I am [ete.). 


Hoping the matter 


Chicago, I ll. Gro. D. BROOMELL. 


THE “ REFORMED SPELLING.”’—A correspondent, whose 
letter we print above, urges us to adopt, at least, the 
change of spelling the word “programme,” by dropping 
the last two letters. We have no objection to this change ; 
“ program ”’ is now very commonly used in many places of 
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authority. As to the other very considerable and serious 
changes proposed by the Philological Society of London, 
and the American Philological Association, (and presented, 
as our correspondent notes, in supplementary pages to the 
last volume of the “Century Dictionary,”) we may be 
ready to adopt them when they shall be generally adopted 
by the best periodicals. Until then they would be quite 
as likely to confuse our readers as to help them, while they 
would cause, (and this is no small matter), a great increase 
of pains-taking, for a considerable time, to editors, com- 
positors, and proof-readers. 


ARMIES AND ScHOOLS.—A newspaper paragraph, whose 
substance is no doubt correct, thus points out the contrast, 
in many countries, between the expenditures for schools 
and armies: 

Italy expends every year $96,000,000 for her soldiers, 
and less than $4,000,000 for schools. In Spain it costs 
$100,000,000 to maintain the army, and only $1,500,000 to 
educate the children; but then, it is the exception to find 
a Spanish farmer who is able to read or write. Germany 
boasts of being in the foremost rank among the nations in 
the Kulturkampf of the world. Yet she expends $185,000,- 
000 on her army, while $10,000,000 is deemed suflicient for 
the education of her children. France maintains an army 
at an expense of $151,000,000 and supports her schools with 
$21,000,000. The United States of American presents a 
singular appearance in this display of expensive war ma- 
chinery and cheap education. The several States expended 
some years ago $115,000,000 for public schools, while the 
army and navy cost only $54,000,000. The State of New 
York alone paid more for schools than Italy, and the lat- 
ter spent almost twice as much on her soldiers as did all 
our States together. 

THE Stupy oF HovusEHOLD ScIENCE CoMING.—Re- 
marking upon the report of a lady in Washington, “ Mrs. 
Wilkinson, President of the ‘Columbian Association of 
Housekeepers,’ ’’ to the effect that ‘it is easier to start a 
Dante class, a Browning class, a class to study medieval 
art, or even Sanscrit among women, than t» establish 
housekeepers’ clubs in any city,” the Woman's Tribune, of 
that city, (edited by Clara B. Colby), says: ‘ Women 
whose circumstances are such that they can follow their 
bent, are straying off into the but lately forbidden fields 
of learning, and not using their new freedom and power to 
solve the problems so vitally connected with the life, 
health, and happiness of humanity, and which are en- 
trusted to their care. This is the swing of the pendulum. 
The time will come when women will count it their high- 
est privilege to turn their attention to domestic economy, 
and when to manage wisely a household will confer as 
great a distinction as to attain success in any outside pro- 
fession or office.” 

There is much truth in this last paragraph. The 
amount of scientific knowledge, educational training, and 
true “culture ’’ which may be applied to the management 
of the home is much beyond the ordinary estimate. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE Notes.—The lecture courses 
offered by the college to Friends’ Preparatory Schools and 
communities are finding deserved appreciation, and appli- 
cations are being received by President De Garmo in con- 
stantly inereasing numbers. 

The Seniors have chosen topics for their theses and will 
begin work upon them immediately after the holidays. 

William I. Tollman, Ph. D., delivered an illustrated 
lecture in the assembly hall on the 16th inst., his subject 
being “The Tenement Houses of New York City.” 








The | 


speaker portrayed both the darker and lighter side of the 
system, but dwelt principally upon the former. Without 
employing exhortation he succeeds admirably in accom- 
plishing his purpose, that of enlisting the sympathy of his 
hearers in behalf of the suffering poor. The lecture was 
under the auspices of the Eunomian Literary Society. 

On the 29th inst., Swarthmore will join with Haverford, 
Bryn Mawr, and the University of Pennsylvania in ten- 
dering a reception to the delegates attending the Second 
National Conference on University Extension. The Con- 
ference will be held in Association Hall, 15th and Chest- 
nut streets. 

College will close for the holidays on the 2ist, and will 
re-open on the 3d proximo. Cc. 


MEETING-HOUSE BURNED. 

I HAVE been informed (but have not seen it in any news- 
paper), that both of the meeting-houses in the village of 
West Chester, New York, were burned a few nights ago. 
They were not adjoining, and were not burned at the same 
time; one being burned at one o’clock, and the other at 3 
a.m. The first was a very old house, the other compara- 
tively modern. If any of your readerscould give a history 
of them I think it would interest all of them. I under. 
stand the old one with the adjoining burial ground was 
sold not long since, with some reservation as to keeping it 
in order. Inever knew who had the right of sale of any 
meeting property, and do not understand why any burial 
ground should be sold, if it could possibly be avoided. 

I attended the burial of a Friend in this ground not 
long since. Her husband and father were buried there, 
and I understood she was an old acquaintance of the parties 
who bought the property. It is disagreeable to see an 
abandoned meeting-house and neglected burial grounds, 
and I think some of our meetings have money and mem- 
bers who would take a lively interest in keeping them in 
order if their attention was called to them. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. S. W. 


THE LIBRARY: PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
ANGLO-ISRAEL AND THE JEWISH PROBLEM. 
Rosling Howlett, B. A.. A. M. Pp. 158. 

Spangler & Davis. 


By Thomas 
Philadel phia : 


OLD CoRN; OR, SERMONS AND ADDRESSES ON THE SPIR- 
ITUAL LIFE. By David B. Updegraff. Bos- 
ton: The McDonald & Gill Co. 

LoYALTy. By Edwin H. 
A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 

How To TEACH 


Pp. 383. 


Burgess. Pp. 54. New York: 

WRITING. A Manual of Penmanship 
Designed to Accompany Appleton’s Standard Copy- 
Books. By Lyman D. Smith. Pp. 112. New 
York: American Book Co. 

IoLA LEROY; OR, SHADOWS UPLIFTED. By Frances E. 
W. Harper. Pp. 382. $1.00. Philadelphia: Garrigues 
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writers of our time. Pp. 361. $1.50. New York: E. 
B. Treat. 
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$1.00. New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 

Tue Las’ Day. By Imogen Clark. Pp.52. $0.60. New 
York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 

Oukm ELDER BROTHER. Thoughts for every Sunday in the 
Year, from the Life and Words of Jesus of Nazareth. By 
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Randolph & Co. 
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OUR ONLY DAY. 
WERE this our only day, 
Did not our yesterdays and morrows give 


To hope and memory their interplay, 
How should we bear to live? 


Not merely what we are, 
But what we were and what we are to be, 
Make up our life—the far days each a star, 
The near days nebulz. 


At once would love forget 
Its keen pursuits and coy delays of bliss, 
And its delicious pangs of fond regret, 
Were there no day but this. 


And who, to win a friend, 
Would to the secrets of his heart invite 
A fellowship that should begin and end 
3etween a night and night ? 


Who, too, would pause to prate 

Of insult, or remember slight or scorn, 

Who would this night lie down to sleep with hate, 
Were there to be no morn ? 


Who would take heed to wrong, 

To misery’s complaint or pity’s call, 

The long wail of the weak against the strong, 
If this one day were all? 


And what were wealth with shame, 
The vanity of office, pride of caste, 
The winy sparkle of the bubble fame, 

If this day were the last ? 


Ay, what were all days worth, 
Were there no looking backward or before— 
If every human life that drops to earth 
Were lost forevermore ? 


But each day is a link 
Of days that pass and never pass away ; 
For memory and hope—to live, to think— 
Each is our only day. 


—Coates Kinney, in Harper's Magazine. 


PRAY FOR WHOM THOU LOVEST. 


“Pray for whom thou lovest ; thou wilt never have any com- 
fort of his friendship for whom thou dost not pray.” 


Yes, pray for whom thou lovest; thou mayst vainly, idly 
seek 

The fervid words of tenderness by feeble words to speak ; 

Go kneel before thy Father's throne, and meekly, humbly 
there 

Ask blessing for the loved one in the silent hour of prayer. 


Yes, pray for whom thou lovest ; if uncounted wealth were 
thine— 

The treasures of the boundless deep, the riches of the mine— 

Thou couldst not to thy cherished friends a gift so dear 
impart, 

As the earnest benediction of a deeply loving heart. 


Seek not the worldling’s friendship; it shall droop and 
wave erelong 

In the cold and heartless glitter of the pleasure-loving 
throng ; 

But seek the friend who, when thy prayer for him shall 
murmured be, 

Breathes forth in faithful sympathy a fervent prayer for 
thee. 
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And should thy flowery path of life become a path of pain, 

The friendship formed in bonds like these thy spirit shall 
sustain ; 

Years may not chill, nor change invade, nor poverty impair, 

The love that grew and flourished at the holy time of prayer. 


WOMEN’S VOTE IN CITIES. 

AN earnest movement is on foot in Chicago to im- 
prove the sanitary condition of the city, which ex- 
cites much concern, especially in view of the ex- 
pected crowds of visitors next year. The editor of 
the “ Women’s Kingdom ” department of the IJnter- 
Ocean newspaper, Mary H. Krout, takes this occa- 
sion to point 2 moral and advance an argument. She 
recounts the efforts of public-spirited and patriotic 
women, who have begged, argued, petitioned and 
beld mass meetings to little purpose. The water 
supply remains poisoned, filth and garbage sow death 
broadcast, typhoid fever is epidemic, and the con- 
tagious disease hospital after nearly a year’s delay, is 
still unbuilt. In all munificent Chicago, not a hos- 
pital door will open to the friendless sufferer afflicted 
with diphtheria, scarlet fever, or small pox. “ For 
years,” she says, “ the injured picked up in the streets 
were conveyed to the hospital in patrol wagons, until 
one woman, through her individual energy and perse- 
verance, succeeded in presenting the rich munici- 
pality with an ambnlance—its first ! 

“Public baths, such as they are—nothing com- 
pared to these conveniences in other cities—were 
also obtained by the efforts and intercessions of wo- 
men. But they have reached a point now where 
they admit that they are powerless. 

“It may just as well be admitted first as last that 
a woman without a vote is a cipher with no numeral 
to give it integral value. She stands alone and counts 
for nothing. 

“The most cultured, capable,’and intelligent wo- 
man in Chicago will find herself of no consequence 
compared to the naturalized citizen who is supposed 
to control the vote of his ward. So far as a woman 
is concerned, an educational or property qualifica- 
tion counts for nothing. She is penniless compared 
to the man, no matter who or what he is, who has a 
vote. The real worth of disfranchised ‘influence,’ 
its length and breadth, its height and depth, has 
been tested thoroughly, not once or twice, but in the 
efforts of years, which, when all is done, have availed 
little. ‘ That the city will pay heavily for its sins, 
both of commission and omission, when the time of 
reckoning comes, can not be doubted. But, even if 
this be true, it is still worth while for women to 
realize fully and at any cost just how futile that ef- 
fort is which is not indorsed and strengthened by 
the dignity of citizenship. The venal hirelings who 
crowd the offices, waste the public money, and leave 
undone the work they are hired to perform, care no 
more for the speech-making and petitioning of non- 
voting women than they care for the blowing of the 
wind. But let there once be the authority of a full 
and unrestricted franchise behind the petition and 
the protest, and their attitude will change; but not 
until then.” 
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THE WEAKNESS OF RESTLESSNESS. 


Mucs of the restlessness so apparent to-day is the 
excess of one of the strong and fruitful qualities of 
the time—its eager zest for knowledge, and its in- 
tense desire to secure better conditions. To this kind 
of restlessness a certain respect is due. An age so 
full of activity and so provocative of mental action 
as our own must overstimulate men, and we are suf- 
fering somewhat from this over-stimulation. There 
is a good deal of restlessness, however, which is less 
noble, and for which there is less excuse. This is 
the restlessness which makes men fret against their 
conditions, which drives them from field to field and 
from continent to continent in the vain search for 
the very thing they can never find by searching. 
This kind of restlessness is due to the lack of inward 
repose—that quietude of spirit which comes from 
clear insight and definite purpose. No energy or ac- 
tivity can take the place of clear insight into life, 
and resolute determination to seek and to attain 
one’s aim. Nature offers countless phenomena for 
observation, but the nearer we approach her secret 
the more clear becomes our perception of her unity. 
At heart she has few laws and few forces, and they 
seem to be practically interchangeable, so that if we 
go deep enough we find one force. So it is with our 
lives. They present an immense variety of interests, 
occupations, pursuits, and pleasures, but when we try 
to find the secret of happiness or of fruitfulness in 
these things we are led hither and thither, always 
finding some new incentive to new excursions, and 
never finding the repose we are in search of. Trav- 
eling is admirable as a recreation and as a means of 
education ; as a permanent occupation it is demoral- 
izing. It cuts one off from all those deeper interests 
and binding ties which draw out the best of one’s 
life. One ought to read many books and get the re- 
sources from many arts, occupations, and pleasures, 
but life bas no real rootage in any of these things. 
At the heart of life, as of nature, there is simplicity 
and unity. Those who are not swept by the tides 
hither and thither grow by reason of internal peace 
and repose. They have discerned what they wish to 
accomplish, and they hold to it. They are energetic 
and tireless, but they are never restless. They do 
not put nerves in the place of brains, for the rest- 
lessness of most people is due to the friction of over- 
worked nerves. It is not energy; it is irritation. 
Repose is found when one finds out what he wants 
in life, and sets out quietly but resolutely to secure 
it.—Christian Union. 


THE DENVER CONVENTION. 
A private letter from Rev. Anna H. Shaw gives a 
very graphic and encouraging account of the fran- 
chise sentiment manifest at the recent National W. C. 
T. U. convention at Denver. Miss Shaw says: 

I think you would have enjoyed the meeting 
highly. I bave not enjoyed a National W. C. T. U. 
meeting so much for years. It would have done Mrs. 
Lucy Stone’s eyes good to see the decorations. One 
could not help wondering whether it was a suffrage 
or a temperance convention. The yellow was as 


prominent as the white. It impressed itself upon 
you as soon as you arrived at headquarters. At one 
side of the elevator in the hotel was a big white 
bow, and on the other side a yellow bow of equal 
size; and the hotel was decorated in the same way. 
At the church where the meeting was held, it was 
the same. On each side of the pulpit there are boxes 
as inatheatre. The box at the left was decorated 
with white. The one at the right was trimmed in 
yellow, and adorned with the motto, “ No Sex in 
Citizenship,” and with the one-star flag of Wyoming 
and the franchise banner. The decorations about 
the platform were white and yellow commingled. 
The Electric Light Company put the lights in front 
ofthe church in the form of the letters “ W. C. T. U.,” 
made of perhaps twenty or twenty-five lights in 
each letter; and they had the letters W. and T. made 
of white lights, and the letters C. and W. of yellow 
ones. It was very interesting. 

I was put in charge of the overflow meetings, and 
the first morning Miss Willard sent Lady Henry 
Somerset and me to open them. Lady Henry made 
a splendid speech, declaring woman’s ballot to be the 
great need of the hour. I followed on the same line. 
It was in the Church of the Unity, of which Presi- 
dent Eliot’s son of Harvard College is pastor. As I 
was chairman of the committee for the overflow 
meetings, of course I kept suffrage going for that 
week, and also had one evening devoted wholly to 
the Franchise department, with Mesdames Hoffman, 
Grubb, and Snell, and Miss Griffin, of Alabama, and 
Miss Ripley, of Nebraska, and myeelf as speakers. 
I tell you it was lively! The overflow meetings were 
crowded, three times a day on every day save one,’ 
and I selected speakers who always gave a “ dig” for 
suffrage. In fact, the overflows were the biggest kind 
of suffrage meetings. 

I have not enjoyed myself for years as I did at 
Denver. I worked as hard as I did at Boston last 
year, but was much less tired. I wish I could see 
you and tell you of some of the magnificent things 
Lady Somerset said.— Woman’s Journal. 


SELF-MASTERY. 


SELF-MASTERY is not self-destruction. All our pas- 
sions and appetites are given for a beneficent pur- 
pose, and when gratified by the sanction of law are 
are as pure a8 an angel’s song or the prayer of a saint. 
Nature is always pure and beneficent, and he is the 
holiest man who lives in harmony with the cosmos. 

Christianity is the supplement of nature, and 
never antagonizes any of its provisions. Seclusion 
from the world in monasteries and nunneries is a re- 
flection on nature, and no guarantee of virtue. There 
is no virtue where there is no temptation. The grand- 
est manhood is the one that is the most severely 
tested. ° 

Three things are essential to self-mastery —self- 
knowledge, self-denial, and self-consecration. Every 
man should know his own temperament, what he can 
and what he cannot endure. What is a temptation 
to one man never affects another. The strong points 
in one character are the weak points in another. No 
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man should be the author of his own temptatoine. 


He should know himself so thoroughly as never to 
expose his weak side. 

Self-denial is of two kinds ; refusing to do what is 
forbidden, and depriving ourselves of those things 
which are lawful in themselves, but which are not 
expedient for the welfare of others. The highest form 
of self denial is born of magnanimity. 

The world never fails to do honor to such heroes, 
and closely allied to this knowledge and magna- 
nimity is self-consecration ; a reliance upon a power 
that is higher than ourselves.— Bishop Newman. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—The Philadelphia Record is authority for the statement 
that a Frenchman has succeeded in taking instantaneous 
photographs of the lips of a speaker, and has invented an 
apparatus called the phonoscope, by which the images are 
combined and deaf mutes are enabled to read what is said. 
The changes of the lips are so rapid that fifteen photographs 
must be taken every second. 


—The Court of Appeals of Maryland has held that mar- 
riage does not revoke’ the will of a woman made before 
marriage. This is contrary to the old Common law, and 
marks a step in the recognition of the individuality of 
woman. 

—The annual convention of the National-American 
Woman’s Suffrage Association is to be held at Washington, 
D. C., beginning First month 15. 

—The world of women who have consecrated their 
talents to the service of humanity has lost one of its most 
conspicuous members in the death of Mary Allen West, 
who had been until recently for a number of years editor 
of the Union Signal. She died in Japan, at Kanazawa, in 
the home of an old school friend, the missionary, Mrs. 
Winn. 

It is now said that the golden-rod grows outside of 
this country. An American tourist in France found some 
growing in a valley near Chetal, and, moreover, the peas- 
ants call it gerbe d’or. The National flower of the United 
States ought to be a cosmopolitan. 


Speaking of the late French writer and savant, Ernest 
Renan, Prof. Max Miiller, of Oxford University, says: 
“* Renan always rose superior to his subject. He was never 
stopped or crushed by it. His religious views were those 
of every enlightened and honest historian. Practically, he 
was a much better Christian than many of those who 
denied him the right; to the appellation. And although 
from the double standpoint of history and philosophy, our 
opinions diverged more and more as we grew older, there 
never was any discordant note between us. I knew him 
and trusted him. We agreed mutually to accept our differ- 
ences of opinion; but we never were at variance as to the 
suprema lex of all scientific research—namely, “absolute 
respect for truth so far as we wretched, imperfect mortals 
can ascertain it.” 

—The section from one of the big California redwood 
trees which the government will exhibit in its building at 
thr World’s Fair, has arrived at the Fair grounds. Eleven 
freight cars were required to convey it across the continent. 
It measures thirty feet long by twenty-three feet in diame- 
ter. The section is hollowed out and when placed on end, 
divided into two stories and lighted, as it will be, it will 
form a rustic house large enough for a family to live in. 

—The educational exhibit at the World’s Fair is to have 


the space it requires. A new building costing $120,000 has 
been ordered for the ethnological exhibit, which accordingly 
is thereby removed from the Manufacturers and Liberal 
Arts building, thus allowing more space for the educational 
exhibit. 

—Some beginning has already been made in the “ in- 
stallation of exhibits” at the World’s Fair,—that is, placing 
them in the buildings. All of the buildings, it is stated, 
are now practically finished and ready for the installation 
of exhibits. Most of the work remaining to be done on the 
buildings is of a decorative nature, and can be carried on 
and completed without interfering with the placing of ex- 
hibits. 

—The word “bay” used with reference to horses did 
not signify a color originally, but was first applied toa 
breed of horses too light to be called brown, and too brown 
to be called red. These horses were found in a district in 
England noted for its bay trees, for the leaves of which 
they showed a great liking. Every breeder of horses in 
that locality relied upon these trees for the medicine with 
which to cure his diseased animals. The horses coming 
from this district became known as bay horses and their 
uniformity in color led to the common use of the term.— 
Christian Advocate. 


—The Human Freedom League of Newark, N. J., 
erected on October 2Ist the first of a number of liberty 
poles to be planted in prominent places throughout the 
world. The first pole ison the Navesink Highlands bluff 
at Sandy Hook, the highest point on the Atlantic coast, 
and the first land seen by ships entering New York harbor. 
It is to float the American flag always by daylight. On the 
anniversary of the great peace events in the history of the 
United States the pole will fly the peace flag of the Human 
Freedom League, that is, the stars and stripes in a border 
of white, significant of peaceful rather than of war-like 
methods of settling disputes.— American Advocate of Peace. 

CURRENT EVENTS. 

At this writing, 21st inst., Ex-Secretary James G. Blaine is 
lying at his home in Washington City, very ill, but ina 
less critical condition than a few days ago, when his death 
seemed imminent. It now appears to be admitted, what 
has long been privately said, that he is afflicted with 
Bright’s disease, which has made steady though slow pro- 
gress. He is in his 63d year. 

THE international monetary conference, at Brussels, 
adjourned on the 17th inst., to meet again in Fifth month 
next. No conclusion was reached, and it is very uncertain 
what result, if any, can be accomplished by the conference 
meeting again. The leading commercial nations of Eu- 
rope yield to the London bankers’ plans to aggrandise 
gold and dircredit silver. Meantime the great accumula- 
tion of silver by this country, and the continued large 
export of gold, excites uneasiness among American fin- 
anciers. 

THE excitement in French politics over the Panama 
Canal investigation continues. Several prominent men, 
including M. Rouvier, who only resigned the Department 
of Finance a few days ago, have been ordered under 
arrest. The fact that the Monarchist and Bonapartist 
elements are endeavoring to discredit and overthrow the 
Republic is generally understood. What the end will be 
no one feels sure. 

In the House at Washington, 20th, Representative 
Durborrow introduced a resolution repealing the clause 
adopted by Congress last winter by which the opening of 
the World’s Fair on First-day is prohibited. In reference 
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to this resolution the World’s Fair Committee of the House 
has decided to give hearings on the 10th, 11th, and 12th of 
next month. 


THE Supreme Court of Louisiana has declared that the | 


act known as the “ Jim Coon ” law, making it compulsory 
on railroads to provide separate cars for colored people, is 
constitutional. 

A DESPATCH from Washington says there is little room 
to doubt that the President will soon issue an order extend- 
ing the Civil Service law and rules so as to include all let- 
ter carriers and clerks in free delivery post-offices. These 
offices now number 601 and give employment to about 
11,200 carriers, and 9,300 clerks. The reform is greatly 
needed ; these officials should not be subject to removal 
every time the Administration is changed. 


AN extraordinary event occurred in Madrid, Spain, on 
the 19th, the “ consecration’ of a Protestantchurch. This 
was permitted by the Goveanment in spite of the protests 
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of the Papal Nuncio, the Bishop of Madrid, and thousands 
of aristocratic Catholics. Archbishop Plunket, of Dublin 
Pere Hyacinthe, and several English clergymen, were 
present. The consecration ceremony had been deferred 
repeatedly, as the approval of the Government could not 
be obtained. 


NOTICES. 

*,* The third lecture under the auspices of the Com- 
mittee on Best Interests of the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
of Philadelphia will be given in the Cherry street meeting- 
house, First month 10, 1893, at 8 o'clock, by William 
Dudley Foulke, of Richmond, Ind., whose subject will be 
“The Rise of Russian Literature.” A cordial invitation is 
extended to all who attend our meetings. Entrance on 
Cherry, Race, and 15th streets. 


*,* The United First-day evening meetings will be 
held this month, at 17th street and Girard avenue, at 7.30 
o’clock. The company of all who feel a live interest in 





our religious Society is solicited. 
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